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The Mystery of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 


II. THe Poret’s MEANING AND MOTIVE 


NoTeE.—The author of these articles wishes it to be understood that his 
conclusions had been arrived at, and the greater part written out, in September last. 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s volume on Shakespeare, in which the Sonnet question is treated at 
great length, was published at the close of November, and at that time the first of 
the Mew Century Review articles was in type. The second article, printed below, 
was finished immediately afterwards, and the author informs us that he has preferred 
not to alter it in any detail. This explanation is rendered necessary by the curious, 
and perhaps we might say, striking coincidences which exist between Mr. Sidney 
Lee’s theories and the theories formulated quite originally and independently by Mr. 
Cuming Walters.—Editor 4’.C.2. 


IN my first paper (NEW CENTURY REVIEW for December, pp. 440-453), 
I confined myself wholly to dissipating the myths and delusions which 
had gathered obscuringly around “ Mr. W. H.” So long as it was 
thought that ‘‘ Mr. W. H.” was the poet’s friend, hero, and inspirer, 
so long the way to the truth would be blocked, and the mystery of the 
Sonnets be impenetrable. Without indulging in any vain fantasies 
and grotesque speculations, but relying purely upon tangible evidence 
and historic fact, I was able to demonstrate reasonably (1) That the 
Dedication of the Sonnets had nothing to do with the poet, but was 
entirely a publisher’s Dedication; (2) That “Mr. W. H.” was 
obviously the acquaintance and possibly the assistant of the publisher, 
Thomas Thorpe; (3) That in no case could ‘‘Mr. W. H.” be 
identified with William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, no known fact 
supporting that contention, but numerous facts totally controverting 
it; (4) That the Tylerian theory of the (so-called) Dark Lady was a 
monstrous and shameful assumption equally devoid of substantial 
proof and probability ; and (5) That the whole of the Pembroke-Fytton 
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hypothesis is built up on the basis of the poet’s infamy, and is 
utterly discreditable and not a little scandalous. How such a theory 
could ever be tolerantly regarded and come to be passively accepted 
is baffling to one who would fain believe that our greatest, noblest, 
most exalted poet was not irredeemably vicious as a man, and was 
not so warped in judgment as to immortalise his least excusable 
follies. It is not as if there were no alternative to the Tylerian libels, 
to the wholesale defamation of character. Truth to tell, those libels 
can only be persisted in by the most tortuously ingenious of devices, 
by perversions of history, and by audacious conjectures unwarrantably 
set forth as ‘‘ probable ” or ‘‘ doubtless”’ facts. It was an imperative 
necessity, as I have said, to overthrow and demolish the Herbert- 
Fytton nonsense before attempting to put something better in its 
place. Although there are personal references in the Sonnets, 
although there are Sonnets distinctly addressed to an individual and 
referring to specific experiences in that individual’s career, there is no 
reference whatever to William Herbert. The only man of the period 
to whom the poet could have intentionally made occasional references 
—the references, as a matter of fact, are very few, sparing, and 
guarded—was Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, the patron to 
whom the first Poems were dedicated. But when we have allowed for 
this, and have eliminated those Sonnets touching on personal affairs, 
we still have the great mass of the poems left with their waxing and 
waning passion, their variety, theme and sentiment, their rapid 
change from hope to despair, from entreaty to rebuke, from idolatrous 
affection to loathing and grief; and this great mass has to be 
accounted for and explained on grounds quite different from personal. 
With what purpose, then, did William Shakespeare write his ‘ sugred 
Sonnets,”” allowing only the eyes of his “ private friends” to see 
them ? What meaning did he impart to them? What motive had 
he in view? We will try to peer a little into the workings of the 
great and complex mind and find a clue to the mystery, a solution of 
the baffling problem, an illumination of the dark and subtle saying, 
suggestive of a score of hidden meanings— 


“Why write I still all one, ever the same, 
And keep invention in a noted weed, 
That every word doth almost tell my name, 
Showing their birth. and where they did proceed ?” 


Once more, as a necessary preliminary, let us mark the salient 
points in the history of these Sonnets. They were first heard of 
publicly in 1598, when Francis Meres mentioned them in his 
‘‘Palladis Tamia.” The poet was then 34 years of age, and had 
published only ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” and “ Lucrece,” both in glowing 
and grateful terms addressed to the Earl of Southampton. The 
existence of the Sonnets was known to but a few. Exactly at what 
period they were written, and over what period they extended, must 
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remain largely a matter of dispute. - They were passed about in 
manuscript—whether few or many no one can say—among a select 
circle of friends. Everything points to the fact that the poet did not 
desive theiy publication. Shakespeare was upon the verge of great 
literary activity, and, within two years, some half-dozen dramas were 
to delight and amaze his contemporaries. But not so the Sonnets. 
They were secret. They do not even appear to have been placed in 
any order. It is almost safe to assume that they were written a few 
at a time; that occasionally a long interval elapsed before adding to 
the number (vide Sonnets c. and civ. for internal evidence of this)* and 
that by reason of their character the poet deemed them quite unfit for 
issuing in printed form. They were most carefully and sedulously 
kept within the cognizance of a few. Yet someone betrayed the poet, 
and Thomas Thorpe’s “ Mr. W. H.” got possession of the coveted 
treasures. Eleven years after Meres’s reference to the “‘sugred 
Sonnets,” Thorpe published the poems without the authority and 
consent of the author. Shakespeare was helpless to prevent this act 
of piracy. All that he could do was to refuse the slightest 
acknowledgment that the work was his. He maintained a Sphinx-like 
silence. He gave no sign to the end of his life that he had written 
the Sonnets. So far as that goes, we only impute them to him to this 
day, convinced that the author of the Dramas and the author of the 
Sonnets must have been one and the same. And that raises the next 
point—the intimate connection in language, thought, and subject 
between the Dramas and the Sonnets. Suffice it that Shakespeare was 
no consenting party to the printing of the Sonnets or to their 
attribution to himself. The fact is most important: it is a clue of 
which every investigator must take advantage. The Sonnets were 
not reprinted in the poet’s lifetime; thirty-one years elapsed before 
any re-issue took place, and then, as showing the capricious and 
uncertain nature of the business, and of the dubiety which existed as 
to the meaning of the compositions, the stanzas were re-arranged in 
their order and incoherently confused. 

With this strange fact, then, the history of the Sonnets begins— 
that the author of 154 exquisite and matchless poems ‘not only re- 
frained from giving them to the public, but neither accepted nor claimed 
the authorship, nor the fame and honour attaching to the authorship, 
when they were given to the public by another person. Such marvels 
are rare, though not unexampled. Thomas a Kempis and Sir Thomas 
Malory are enigmas in literature; but they belong to an earlier 


*“ Where art thou, Muse, that thou forgett’st so long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might? 


Return, forgetful Muse.” A ; (c.) 
“ Three winters’ cold 


Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride. (civ.) 
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era, and, so far as we can guess, had religious scruples or monastic 
reasons which could not apply to William Shakespeare. We must 
look elsewhere for his motives of secrecy and for the causes of his 
self-abnegation. 

Suppose a man of immense potentiality feels the surging of mighty 
impulses within him, feels a vast inspiration coming upon him, feels 
the giant force of irrepressible genius stimulating him to Titanic 
exertions—suppose that man casts the new-born, burning thought into 
the first convenient mould he knows of—what then? That mould, 
however beautiful it may be, has only served a primary purpose. It 
has preserved certain forms and ideas; but it is not the finished 
masterpiece which the great, original, divinely-gifted artist and 
artificer yearns to produce. He has found an outlet for his strength, 
but not the outlet. Before his ecstatic and entranced vision, as he has 
glanced from earth to heaven in fine frenzy, have glided lovelier 
apparitions, miracles of symmetry, grandeur, and radiance. In the 
meantime, he has exercised himself and has gathered material. 
Those first exercises, that immature and unfinished material, are not 
for the public eye. They may be shown to the few; the many must 
be kept in ignorance of them. Higher developments are to take 
place. 

More. In the first convenient form the poet can readily enshrine 
his own secret thoughts, his self-communings, his inner sentiments, 
his spiritual confidences. He may, as it were, record as in a diary 
the emotions of the hour, the thoughts and aspirations of his life ; or 
he may turn some incident to account, graving it upon a tablet, and 
making the sonnet ‘fa moment’s monument.” Did William 
Shakespeare do these things in that early period of his life when, like 
a rushing mighty wind, the inspiration came upon him, and he planned 
the immortal dramas which told of love and passion, of hope and 
despair, of life, death, and the hereafter, of man’s destiny, of the 
human soul, of the acts and aspirations of men striving to be gods, 
and of gods that had played the parts of men? He wrote, he 
preached, he drew the illuminant truths and the golden wisdom from 
the deeps of his own experience, the recesses of his own heart, the 
profundities of his reflecting spirit. Do we not find the Sonnets, like 
so many tributary streams, ever feeding that main and unfathomed 
river of literature to which his series of dramas may be likened? If we 
do, as I dare assert, then we are near to the solution of the mystery 
which surrounds the composition of the Sonnets, and can for the first 
time understand the reluctance to publish them, the refusal to acknow- 
ledge them, the indifference to their fate, and their variety of themes. 

For there is no greater delusion than to think that the Sonnets 
are a connected and composite whole. They are separable, disjointed, 
and inconsistent. They range from private moralising in the silence 
and secrecy of the chamber to fiery declamations, from the treatment 
of a favourite theme or toying with a special subject to the com- 
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memoration of public events, from exaggerations of the imagination 
to trite observations on the commonplace. Sonnet sequences were 
the fashion of the time. The brief, pithy stanzas were of particular 
utility to a poet anxious to cage fugitive thoughts and not to lose 
random impressions; he wrote magnificently because he could not 
help writing magnificently ; he could take pride and pleasure in this 
pastime which, after all, had its serious side; he could reveal himself to 
himself in the sanctity of a diary-like record: but it was not fora 
gaping crowd who saw him on the stage, or for the admiring assembly 
who loved ‘ mellifluous and honey-tongued Shakespeare,” to know 
that he admitted even to himself that he had 


“ Made myself a motley to the view, 
Gor’d mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affection new ;”— 


and this, even before his place was permanently assured, and when he 
had yet to ask the concourse he despised to accept his life-work. For, 
be it understood, Shakespeare, like his own Coriolanus, did despise 
the “ general,”’ the masses; and his Sonnets are the first to reveal that 
fact. He dwelt alone, unguessed at; do we not guess at him still, 
that shrouded man, more dim, less comprehended, than any man of 
his era? But, like every recluse, Shakespeare was impelled to impart 
in some form the secret of his heart. He shows himself in these 
Sonnets. Here we are fronted with him. We gaze into his eyes, 
and through them peer down into some of the recesses of his 
mind. The Sonnets are items and fragments and detached chapters 
of autobiography—the autobiography sometimes of the man of 
Stratford, sometimes of the pure man of genius, sometimes of the mere 
observer, the scrutiniser and student of affairs and his fellow men. 
But there is no complete story; there is not even a linked series of 
episodes. The Sonnets are divisable into main divisions and sub- 
divisions, all of most unequal proportions. They may be segregated 
into ones, and twos, and threes, and into dozens and scores. Some 
are interpolated in the most haphazard manner. The last two, which 
are translations, have no business to be included under the one general 
heading at all. Even the numbering of the Sonnets conveys a false 
impression, and it were best dispensed with; or, where there is an 
obvious partition between subjects, the numerals should begin afresh. 
These are minor flaws, but, in the search for truth, cannot be ignored. 
They are of the multitude of confusing details which have retarded 
the classification of the subjects so long. The groups of Sonnets ought 
to be more sharply divided than they hitherto have been, and the 
numbering should not be consecutive. There is no call for a complete 
explanation of the poems as a whole and sustained composition, for 
the poet tells no complete or continuous story. We are not justified 
in dogmatically connecting the young man urged to marry with the 
“fair,” “rose-red’’ young man of the poet’s passionate friendship ; 
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neither is the woman of the young man’s love necessarily the wanton 
lady of the poet’s unholy thoughts. The Sonnets are detached and 
irregular ; some stand alone, obviously the result of sudden inspira- 
tion, or born of the emotion of the hour. The subjects are separated ; 
the sentiment is distinct; there are notable isolations. History and 
memories, outbursts of human feeling, philosophic musing, essays on 
chosen or suggested themes, experiments and allegories—all these are 
found in the Sonnets. The autobiographical vein is never quite 
untraced, but the poems represent the mental attitude of Shakespeare 
towards persons rather than his actual relationship with them. He 
can surely adulate a fair man and spurn a tempting woman without 
having other than types in his view. He may surely recall sorrow 
(Sonnet xxxii.) withqut our insisting upon knowing what particular 
event had caused him a pang; bereavements, without our demanding 
to know whom he had lost; journeys, without our troubling to 
discover whether he referred to this departure or to that. Hemay 
conjure up visions (Sonnet xlvii.) without our requiring to learn the 
exact picture which swam before his eyes, and what person, ideal or 
real, was its centre. It is very possible that the curious vicissitades 
in the life of the Earl of Southampton impressed the poet, furnished 
him with a theme, and became the subject of casual stanzas. The 
coincidence between events in the Earl's life and the events celebrated 
in the stanzas is too great to be otherwise explicable. But even then 
I should contend that the poet simply used the suggested subjects as 
exercises, and designed them for no more definite purpose. The 
majority of the ‘‘ personal” Sonnets, as he who runs may perceive, 
were the product of various occasions, were written in moods and on 
impulses, and were an outlet for current thought. It is as idle to say 
to whom most of these verses referred as to trace the Daphnes and 
Celias of the seventeenth century lyrics. He who dogmatises is lost. 

Coleridge believed that all the Sonnets were addressed to a woman, 
and that the ‘ outward figure” was merely a disguise; and there 
have been others who argued that the endearing terms applied in the 
Sonnets to ‘“‘him” were, in reality, intended for a “her.” But all 
this only makes us doubt the more whether any personal theories at 
all are tenable. Dr. Drake affirmed that the later Sonnets “‘ were 
never directed to a real object,” even if some of the first were. Thus 
I feel fortified in mentioning my own conclusions, arrived at after an 
impartial study of the Sonnets, and ignoring for the nonce all that had 
been suggested in explanation of them before. I do not attempt to 
account for every individual Sonnet, or to prove correlativeness be- 
tween them all. Neither do I think it right or necessary to do so. 
But I do attempt to account for the series as a whole, to find a reason 
for their composition, to define the purpose they served, and to 
establish the principle upon which the poet worked. This could only 
be accomplished after a minute analysis, and the result of such analysis 
I now offer. 
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SECTION A. 

Sonnets I—XvVII. A young man is urged to marry. 
(Exactly the same theme, with a repetition of the arguments, is to be 
found in “‘ Venus and Adonis.’’) 

SECTION B. 

Sonnets XVIII—xXxvI. The poet’s devotion to a (man) friend, 
“the master--mistress of my passion.” 

SECTION C. 

Sonnets XXVII., XXVIII. Lines written in absence. 

Sonnet xxix. A thought: Love surpasses ambition. 

Sonnets xxx—xxxII. Remembrances: Doubts of the future ; 
only in love is true life. 

(Here we have three themes, seemingly mere exercises for the poet. 
The sentiments are general and unspecific and cannot be attached to 
actualities.) 

Sections a, B and c may be said to form a first series, very 
slightly connected. But, with Sonnet xxxiii., quite a new series 
begins, and with variations and intercalary episodes, to say nothing of 
interpolations on distinct subjects, it deals with the extraordinary 
friendship—scarcely more than a poetic possibility—between man and 
man. 

SECTION D. 

Sonnets XXXIII—XL. The Friend, the poet’s “‘ better part,” 
his worth, and the fear of losing him. 

Sonnets XLI., XLII. A women comes between them. 
The poet grieves less that he has her, than that she 
has him—‘‘a loss in love that touches me more 
nearly.” 

Sonnets XLUI—xLV1I. Separation is bridged over by dreams, and 

doubts give way to evanescent hopes. 

Sonnet XLvill._ Trifles are safeguarded, not love; that 

is lost which was treasured most. 
(A frequently recurring theme in the dramas). 

Sonnet XLIx. Should his friend trown on him, he 
will still know his desert. 

Sonnets L., LI. A journey: loth to depart, eager to 
return. 

Sonnets LII—LIV. The rarity and beauty of true fame. 

(It should be noted that the poet’s ‘‘thou” and “thee” become 
“you,” until the end of Sonnet lix. The change of style in address 
is significant.) 

Sonnet Lv. The poet’s belief in himself, if he 
lived true to his purpose. 

Sonnets LVI—LXvI. Eleven miscellaneous, loosely-linked 
verses, tracing the course of friendship, its dreads 
and jealousies. The friend has become an ideal, and 
in faithfulness to that ideal lies the poet’s hope 
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of immortality, and that “his verse shall stand.” 
He dreads the ravages of time, but fame will keep 
him ever young. In his present state of gloom and 
despair he would die, but death now would mean 
oblivion, and he cannot “ leave his love alone.” 
(These Sonnets are far more allegorical than personal, and describe the 
poet’s yearning for immortality far more than his human affection for 
a human being). 

Sonnets LXVII—LXxv. A further series, much in the same 
vein. The “ fair” ideal is described, and the poet 
reasserts his truth and constancy to it as proof of 
deserving fame. Better to be maligned than not 
to earn the guerdon fairly. ‘‘ My spirit is thine, the 
better part of me.” ‘‘ You are to my thoughts as 
food to life.” 

(The symbolic strain is again apparent, and the next stanza, with its 
mysterious hints, seems to clench an argument and to bring to a 
climax the poet’s thoughts. 

Sonnet LXxv. The theme is ‘‘ever the same,” 
always of one—“‘ You and love are still my argument.” 

Sonnets LXXVII—XCIXx. The climax having been reached, and 
the most fervent protestations of fidelity having been 
made, the poet now enters upon doubts and fears 
once more. He begins with speaking of the unsub- 


stantiality of things, but is cheered by the thought 
that memory endures. But he has a rival—a rival 
who worships the same object as himself, who dwells 
upon the theme which makes poets immortal.* Is 
his own hope, then, only a dream? He has adver- 
saries, but will suffer unjustly rather than abandon 


his friend. His sole glory is “‘ having thee,” even 
when the friend’s name is under reproach. In 
absence, the friend is sorrowed for, and that absence 
for a time compels the poet, after the expression of 
his grief, to become silent. When he resumes, three 
years have elapsed—such is the result of parting 
from the friend—* And, thou away, the very birds 


are mute.”’ 


* It is not part of my task to enter into the discussion as to who Shakespeare’s 
rival-poet was. A strong case has been made out in favour of George Chapman, 
who, like Shakespeare, was the friend of the Earl of Southampton, and addressed 
Sonnets to him. The question arises, however, whether Shakespeare at this period 
of his life feared, not the loss of a personal friend, but the being surpassed by a poet 
whose “proud full sail of his great verse” made him a formidable competitor of any 
contemporary. Hence Shakespeare’s modest and timorous allusion (Sonnet Ixxx) to 
“my saucy bark, inferior far to his.” (See also Sonnets Ixxxv, lxxxvi). Apparently 
he had a morbid dread of being excelled in his work by a fellow-craftsman. 
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Here the fourth section obviously concludes. What does it all 
mean? Is it an extravagant address from one man to another, whose 
handsome face is his chief merit, or, is it the worship of an ideal of 
glorious aspect by an enraptured poet? Is it personal history, beauti- 
ful but foolish, or is it a symbolic theme? It should be remembered 
that Shakespeare was in the midst of his crucial struggle at the time 
the Sonnets were composed. He had felt the greatness within him, he 
knew the possibilities before him, he despised his calling as an actor, 
and he aspired after greater and more lasting renown. It was possihle 
for him, walking the boards, to win the bubble-reputation of an hour, 
to be the delight and wonder of the crowd. But he contemned the 
crowd. He drifted further and further from the stage. His final 
resolve was to work for posterity, and he made his choice—‘‘ I am to 
wait, though waiting so be hell.” Meanwhile, he only had glimpses 
of that fame, that immortality, which he so passionately desired 
(Sonnet lii.). Sometimes it seemed as if all were lost, and he 
journeyed away from his ‘“ friend,” his better part, his spiritual guide, 
his ideal. The Sonnets record the conflict of emotions during the 
time that the ‘‘ pupil pen”’ was at work.* 

Having regard to these facts, we may now venture to say that 
Bernstorff’s egregious “‘ William Himself” (“ W. H.”), theory is not 
utterly despicable. It at least contains one germ of truth. The 
Sonnets, he said, were allegorical, and a diary of the poet’s inner self. 
Bernstorff failed, and became ridiculous, in trying to prove too much 
and in forcing his theory to an artificial conclusion. But the germ of 
truth was there. Confusion was made worse confounded, futhermore 
—as it is in the case of nearly all other theorists—by insisting upon 
the whole of the Sonnets being in sequence and forming one continu- 
ous theme. Insist on coherence, and you get chaos at once; permit 
separation, and light and order and meaning naturally follow. The 
poet not infrequently started, so it seems, with a personal theme, and 
then allowed it to merge into allegory. Professor Masson strikes a 
note in the right key when he says that the Sonnets are “ painfully 
autobiographic,” that they ‘‘ express the poet in his most intimate and 
private relations to man and nature,” and that they are ‘‘a record of 
his own feelings and experience during a certain period of his London 
life.” 


* On Sonnet xxvi., Gerald Massey comments thus.—“ It is evident that this was 
written at a time when Shakespeare did not know where his success was to be won, 
or how his ‘ moving’ on his course would be guided. Meanwhile, he asks his patron 
to accept these Sonnets in manuscript to ‘witness duty’ privately, not to ‘show his 
wit’ in public. Before daring to address him in a public dedication he will wait until 
his star shall shine on him graciously. . . . . . Here are three indisputable 
facts recorded by Shakespeare himself. He writes these earlier Sonnets with his 
‘ pupil pen’ ; he sends them as private exercises before he appears in print ; and he 
is looking forward hopefully to the time when he may be ready with a work more 


worthy.” [P. 29.] 
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After the three years’ interval which divides the first ninety-nine 
Sonnets from the remaining fifty-odd, the poet catches up again the 
closing chords and renews his theme, bidding his forgetful Muse to 
return and 


“ Straight redeem 
In gentle numbers time so idly spent ; 
Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem, 
And gives thy pen both skill and argument. 
Rise, resty Muse.” 


Here we have the obvious indication that the poet cannot, with 
satisfaction to himself, depart from a cherished subject. He must 
renew the contest with Time, he must give his love fame “‘ faster than 
Time wastes life,” he must strive again to immortalise the ideal, to 
make it impervious to the scythe of death, and he offers the assurance 
of constancy and devotion in the words— 


My love is strengthen’d, though more weak in seeming ; 
I love not less, though less the show appear. 


“‘Do thy office, Muse!” is his command’ to himself, to the genius 
within him ; and in some twenty-five further stanzas he develops his 
theme, which may be summed up in a sentence—“ Love is the master 
of Time, the conqueror of Death.” Only when this thesis has been 
sufficiently expounded do we come to the most remarkable and 
mysterious change in the tone and subject of the Sonnets. With 
Sonnet cxxvii., the “ black” beauty, the so-called ‘‘ Dark Lady,” is 
introduced, and her epiphany marks the most important and surpris- 
ing variation in the poet’s course. Every theory as to the meaning 
of the Shakespeare Sonnets must stand or fall upon the correct inter- 
pretation of this sequence (cxxvii—clii.) in which the poet is seen 
wrestling with his “‘ bad angel.” 

I must defer until a third and concluding paper my exposition of 
the “‘ Dark Lady” stanzas and my summing up of the whole subject, 
though perchance I have already shown in what direction the truth 
should be sought, in what spirit these poems of Shakespeare’s vie 
intime should be perused, and in what manner we should connect the 
Sonnets with his own life and his life-labours. 

CuMING WALTERS. 





Is War an Unnecessary Evil ? 


From every pulpit in the land and countless public meetings there 
has recently come a more or less resonant echo of the Czar’s Peace 
Rescript. It has been, and is, universally proclaimed and believed 
that the world’s greatest interest is peace, its greatest calamity—war. 
May I be allowed to show cause for doubting the entire accuracy of 
that view. Those who believe in peace at any price are a small 
company, inspired by shallow and unphilosophical benevolence. 
Those who think, not merely that this or that war may be justified, 
but that War is one of Nature’s beneficent agencies, are probably 
a smaller company still; but their position is both logical and 
philosophical. 

Professor Kahl, the lecturer on Public Law at Berlin University, 
has recently declared that the abolition of war is not possible. It is 
my present purpose to show, not only that the abolition of war is not 
possible, but that it is not desirable. Obviously, war can be only 
relatively desirable, because it inevitably carries in its train misery 
such as no words can adequately describe, and waste which, in most 
respects, is irreparable. Of the frightful suffering to man and beast 
caused by a battle I will speak, only that I may not be supposed to 
look lightly upon this phase of the question. After Borodino, twenty 
thousand dead and forty thousand wounded were left on the field, and 
during the ensuing night there arose from that dread company—not 
here and there a piercing cry of anguish—but a multitudinous, 
inarticulate, unceasing murmur of agony that sounded at a distance 
like the roar of the sea. What a horror beyond expression is thus 
conjured up to the appalled imagination! But in less degree—surely 
never in greater—such is the ghastly sequel of every battle. 

And how vast and irreparable is the waste involved in war. 
Think what a waste of productive labour is represented by the millions 
of men now idling their time away in barracks. What would be said 
if these men were usefully employed, and the produce of their work 
were then cast into the sea? Yet, prima facie, the two cases are 
analagous. 
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Then there is the waste of finished material, as when an ironclad, 
worth half a million sterling, is sent to the bottom by an explosion of 
a single torpedo. What an annulment of human endeavour is there. 
To produce that miracle of mechanical appliance five hundred men 
must work unceasingly for twenty years, taking wage-earning as the 
basis of the calculation; and the amazing product is annihilated at 
a blow. 

And health is wasted. What of the suffering of the wounded 
who survive a campaign ? 

Finally, human life is wasted. Man is the noblest product of 
nature, and I can attempt no appraisement of the intellectual and 
moral forces and potentialities sacrificed on a battle-field. But take 
man as a mere worker, and assume that his work is worth £50 a year for 
twenty years, then the destruction of twenty thousand men is equivalent 
to the loss of twenty millions sterling. Napoleon covered France 
with glory, for a time, but at what a cost, whether we appraise it in 
life or money! Moreover, his wars reduced the average height of the 
French nation by two inches. 

Such, then, are some of the spiritual terrors and physical horrors 
of War. It isa frightful debit account. What can be said on the 
credit side ? 

War must be regarded as part of those vast operations which 
Nature ceaselessly carries on in the development and shaping of the 
universe. Her great purpose is the fostering of Strength; not physical 
strength alone, but the combination of moral, intellectual, and physical 
strength which ultimately rules the world. Because a number of 
ignorant people have talked in shallow fashion about the survival of 
the fittest, that term is now somewhat sneered at. The Duke of 
Argyll has recently inquired, ‘fittest for what?” Fittest, in the eye 
of Nature, to survive, is surely the answer. Into the authenticity of 
of rival theories of life and its purposes, it is not my province to 
inquire. But of the pitiless preference given by nature to Strength, 
there can be no dispute. And that, to be strong, we must be healthy is 
as true of the body politic as of the human body. Hence Nature’s 
utter absence of sympathy with Weakness of every description. The 
truth of the matter is that life is a battle, and the battle is to the 
strong. Of course, I do not mean physical fighting only, or even 
chiefly. Equally of course, it must be recognised that inferior types 
of strength often incidentally triumph. Thistles do not require much 
encouragement to outgrow their betters in the vegetable world. When 
the lion eats the lamb, that is, in one sense, a waste of nutriment ; 
but, when lion meets lion, it is right that the stronger and more active 
should survive; and he does so because he has eaten the greater 
number of lambs, owing to that greater strength. If lions always 
arbitrated over lambs in dispute they would soon become too fat to 
defend themselves when attacked, and would perish ignobly. 

Deos fortioribus adesse. Voltaire misunderstood this when he 
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wrote :—‘‘ Le nombre des sages sera toujours petit. I] est vrai qu’il est 
augmenté ; mais ce n’est rien en comparaison des sots, et par malheur on 
dit que Dieu est toujours pour les gros bataillons.” Providence favours 
big battalions only when bigness is synonymous with strength. But 
ability to fight, and willingness to use that ability in a good cause, is 
essential to healthy life alike in the individual and the nation. What 
should we say of the man who would not use his arms, or his legs, to 
defend his pocket, or his person? (Observe that swiftness might be 
the better form of strength in his case.) Still greater would be 
our contempt for him who not only dared not protect his goods from 
the robber, but shrank equally from the danger involved in protecting 
his family from insult or violence. 

It is the same with nations. To live they must work, to prosper 
they must trade successfully, to keep their prosperity they must be 
able and willing to fight. Commercial expansion implies the acquisi- 
tion of new markets which must be protected at the sword’s point, 
if necessary. To make room for ever spreading civilization, inferior 
races must be subjugated—in some cases destroyed. Races that 
become dominant solely by military capacity seldom hold their 
acquired possessions for any very long period. Turkey in Europe is 
probably the most remarkable example to the contrary afforded 
by modern history. Great Britain is the only Power that both 
conquers and colonizes in the real sense of the latter word. Hence 
she is the most expanding Power the world has ever seen. It 
would be a heavy blow to civil freedom and human progress if she 
lost her colonies by conquest; and she would exhaust the world in 
arms against her before submitting to such a loss. Spain rightfully 
loses her colonies because she grossly misgoverned them (a sure proof 
of weakness), and could not fight sufficiently well to protect them ; 
a double result due to national decay. Her chastisement may awaken 
her governing classes to a due sense of their duties and responsibilities; 
the war will probably act like a tonic on the American people. In the 
light of history, it is clear that the Austro-Prussian war was inevitable, 
and that the better, as well as the stronger, side won. If Austria 
benefited but little from the discipline she then received, it is because 
she has no national character, but is merely a congeries of peoples, 
superficially united. Napoleon III arrogantly declared the French 
Empire to be peace; but it was a corrupt peace, resulting in incompetent 
rulers, an inefficient military organization, and an inglorious overthrow 
when that peace was broken. War was then a necessity in the 
interests of the higher civilisation. The Napoleonic tumour could 
only be removed by the knife. France passed through the fire and 
was purified. Is the time at hand for another such purification ? 

To sum up: the organic world, no less than the inorganic, has 
reached its present state by the discipline of incessant strife. There is 
no warrant for the supposition that man, as we know him, is the 
highest type of which nature is capable. Obviously, the same may be 
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said of governments and peoples; and strife must mark the develop- 
ments of the future as of the past. This country is always developing 
and always fighting. The dominance of the Ottoman caste at 
Constantinople is nearly over. What tidings of great joy it would 
be to learn that the Suitan and nearly every pasha in his dominions 
had been simultaneously strangled with one vast beneficent bowstring! 
But the Turkish people, among their many virtues, lack the saving 
grace of revolution. The Destroyer will, therefore, come from without, 
and Russia will take and keep Constantinople. If I did not think 
it was her manifest destiny to do so, not only for her own proper 
development, but for the world’s advancement, I should rejoice to see 
Great Britain plunge into the fray, in order that Constantinople 
might be in right hands. It would be a horrible, devastating, 
destructive war, charged with misery to millions, but it would vastly 
purify the European atmosphere, and make for the greater moral 
and physical health of the nations; and the strong, the Worthily 
Strong, would inevitably triumph. 

Of course, if the strength represented by Statesmanship could 
bring about the same result without war, so much the better. But 
then we know that Statesmanship is not always synonymous with 
strength. There inevitably comes a time when Incompetence or 
Vanity in high places puts forward pretensions which are not to be 
tolerated by some other nation or nations ; and then comes the need 
for the mailed fist. It is right, under such circumstances, that there 
should be war: for the evils that attend it are less than those which 
inevitably follow the triumph of corrupt Government. Would a 
Russo-Turkish conflict necessarily cause more misery and waste than 
did the Peace which permitted the Armenian massacres ? 

That my argument does not tend to the undue elevation of the 
military caste or the creation of huge standing armies, I shall attempt 
to show in another paper. 

EDWARD MARKWICK. 








































Pickwickian Studies: No. VI 


Mr. PICKWICK’s PROTOTYPE. 


WE had a narrow escape of losing our Pickwick and his familiar 
type. The original notion was to have “a tall, long, thin man,” and 
only for the late Edward Chapman, who providentially thought of the 
Richmond gentleman, we should have lost for ever the short, rotund 
Pickwick that we so love and cherish. A long, thin Pickwick! He 
could not be amiable or benevolent, or mild or genial. But what 
could such a selection mean? Why, that Boz saw an opening for 
humorous treatment in introducing a purblind, foolish Professor, or 
scientist—one with spectacles—prying into this and that, taking notes, 
&c. As Winkle did the sportsman, Tupman, the lover, Snodgrass, the 
poet, so Mr. Pickwick was to be a sort of Pangloss or Dominie 
Sampson. His curiosity and love of enquiry were to get him into 
scrapes, just as Mr. Winkle’s sham sportsmanship was to get him into 
embarassments. In fact, the first appearance in Seymour’s plate—the 
scene with the cabman—shows him as quite a different Pickwick ; 
with a sour, cantankerous face; not in “tights,” but ina great coat ; he 
is scarcely recognisable. Seymour was then determined to show him 
after his own ideal. But when the poor artist destroyed himself the 
great man was brought up to the fitting type. So undecided were the 
parties about the type that the author had to leave it altogether an 
open question—a tabula rasa—not announcing that his hero was either 
tall or short, fat or lean, pale or rosy; all he commits himself to in his 
opening chapter is that he was bald, that he wore tights and gaiters, 
and, what is rather singular, circular spectacles. 1 suppose, in contrast 
to the more elongated glasses. 

It might be an interesting question for the ‘‘ paper of questions,” 
‘‘ Why did Mr. Pickwick wear circular spectacles?” Was there any 
local weakness? The artist never forgot this direction. In the 
author of the Tittlebatian system, &c., the “circular spectacles” 


would impart a sort of wise and owl-like stare. It was, of coures,. 


due to Chapman, the publisher, and was his ‘‘ happy suggestion.” 
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This Mr. Foster, of Richmond—fortunately for himself—was not 
known to be the original of “‘ Pickwick,” though many must have been 
struck by the likeness, both in physique and costume, to the picture. 
It is not stated that the features were copied, though, no doubt, 
Chapman would have vividly described them also ; and Seymour was so 
ready and deft with his pencil that he must have certainly caught 
the likeness even from the description. We could fancy him 
rapidly making trial sketches, “Is that near it?” ‘‘ No, fatter in the 
cheeks.” ‘Is that?” No, forehead a little higher, more bald,” and 
so on. I myself was at Richmond, having just come from school, 
about ten years after the appearance of Pickwick—and for aught I 
know may have seen this Foster promenading it on the Hill. There 
was no particular interest then in Pickwick—which was somewhat 
forgotten—the interest being absorbed in the newer and brilliant 
works which Boz was bringing out. The society there was thoroughly 
Pickwickian; there were many old-fashioned figures, including the 
Mr. Jesse at whom the “ Ponto” story was directed. We were gay 
enough. The old Star and Garter was flourishing. There were the 
Assembly Rooms at the Castle Inn, with “ Almack’s Balls”; barges 
coming down on Regatta days, when people danced on the deck and 
feasted in the cabin. There were private parties and dinners, and the 
old Theatre—Kean’s—with the manager’s house adjoining, was still 
standing on the Green, opening fitfully enough for a few nights, and 
then closing as fitfully. There I saw “The Green Bushes.” Such a 
little Bandbox as it was! There were the two wooden staircases 
outside, of quaint appearance. Mr. Tupman may have been then alive 
and walking on the Terrace. He had retired there just twenty years 
before. He had probably rooms on the Green, near Maid of Honour 
Row. This little sketch shows clearly that Richmond is very nearly 
associated with Pickwick. But here comes in another reminiscence 
of Richmond, for there rises before me, about a dozen years after the 
appearance of the book, the image of a very Pickwickian figure—bald, 
florid, cozy, wearing a white tie and glasses—a favourite gossip with 
all the ladies—no other indeed than Maria Edgworth’s brother. 

As the outside of Foster, of Richmond, supplied Mr. Pickwick’s 
outside and habit as he lived, so his “ in’ards,” or character, were also 
turned to profit and not wasted. And here suggests itself a very likely 
speculation. This image of the Richmond Foster was before him; 
through the book he thought of the old Beau and the ladies’ protests. 
This amorous element would not do for his hero, for whom he had 
other work; but while he left the physique to Pickwick he certainly 
transferred the character to one of his leading figures—that this is not 
fanciful will be seen. Mr. Chapman described Foster as “a fat old 
Beau, who would wear, in spite of the ladies’ protests, drab tights and 
black gaiters.” This is vivid enough; “in spite of the ladies’ protests’ 
proves that he was popular, or, it may be, exceedingly well off. 
And at a place like Richmond he would be very recherché. But is it 
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not exactly suggestive of Tupman—this ‘‘fat old Beau” devoted to 
the ladies? (‘‘ Because you are too old, sir; and too fat, sir,” said 
his chief.) And on the first opportunity he did get into tights, viz., 
as the brigand. What is more convincing is that at the close Boz sent 
Tupman back to Richmond whence he came, and where we are 
carefully assured ‘‘he walks constantly on the Terrace during the 
summer months with a youthful and jaunty air which has rendered 
him the admiration of the numerous elderly dames of single condition 
who reside in the vicinity.” Seeing Mr. Foster’s occupation, I really 
think that this accounts for the novelist’s selection of Richmond. 

Mr. Chapman recalled that not even the persuasion of these Rich- 
mond ladies could induce Mr. Foster, of Richmond, to forego his 
“tights”? and gaiters—and much amusement was caused by the 
idiosyncrasy. This persistence, it is clear, was before Boz, who makes 
Mr. Pickwick abandon his gaiters only at the Ball at Manor Farm, 
but we are distinctly told ‘“‘that it was the first time’ he did so 
‘within the memory of his oldest friends.” Thus we have Foster, of 
Richmond, brought into actual touch with his double. Thus much for 
his physique, which, it is admitted, was all that was drawn from 
Foster. But that friendly manner; that genial, amiable nature which 
made him think ‘‘ the whole world akin ;”’ whence did Boz import all 


that ? I believe he found this genial, friendiy type in the very man who 
had suggested Foster of Richmond, to him. That this is not purely 


fanciful will be seen from an account of Edward Chapman, kindly 
supplied to me by one of his family. 

‘“He was a short, stoutish person, very good-humoured, an 
affectionate family man, unaffected, and fond of the country. But 
touching his character; the first feature that came into my mind 
was his extreme justice; in my very earliest years I remember 
being impressed by it—one felt it: all actions and motives were 
judged with a catholicity and charity that made us trust him 
implicity, and I see my sister has the same remembrance. He 
was naturally of a quiet, easy dispositien ; not much of a talker, but 
when he spoke he was always worth listening to. I see also she 
mentions his sense of humour, when his eyes would light up with a 
merry twinkle. I never remember hearing him say an-unkind word to 
any one. It is very pleasant to hear that papa is to be mentioned in 
connection with Pickwick, and I will gladly tell you all I can regard- 
ing my impressions of his character and tastes, &c. We only saw 
him for a short hour in the evening when he was tired after his days 
work and little inclined to talk, but we always had a child-like instinct 
of his great justice and impartiality—an impression that I retained all 
through his life. 

“Later on, at Tunbridge Wells, where we saw more of him, I 
learned to admire his vast store of knowledge,‘as there was hardly a 
subject that I asked for information on that he did not know a great 
deal about. Also he had a great love of beauty in nature, and was 
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never so happy as when he had his favourite, shabby old hat on and a 
long stick, which he had cut himself, in his hand, and poking about the 
grounds which surrounded our house, inspecting the holly hedge and 
shrubs he had planted—in fact it used to be a standing joke that he 
used to measure his holly bushes every day to see how much they had 
grown in the night. He was perfectly happy in such a life, as it 
suited his peaceful contented nature.” 

‘“* He was a man who never used a rough word to any one, but his 
remarks, if he were angry, could sting sharply. He had a fund of quiet 
humour, like a Scotchman, and his sallies told all the more, as they 
generally came when less expected and without an effort. Later on, I 
travelled with my mother and him for several years and benefited 
greatly through his knowledge and love of art, and _ through his recog- 
nition and appreciation of all that was good and worthy of admiration 
in foreign lands and peoples. He had a soft heart, too, and was 
always ready to help those who asked for aid.” 

Next is introduced the prototype of Mr. Pickwick in a few 
touches :— 

“There was an old family friend living at Richmond, named John 
Foster, not Forster, who was quite a character, especially in his 
personal appearance ; it occurred to my father to introduce him to 
Dickens who had just commenced the Pickwick papers. Accordingly, 
they were invited to meet one another at dinner, and, from this copy, 
Dickens turned out Pickwick. 

“‘ The trial of Pickwick was not originally written as it is given to 
the public. The number was just coming out and in the hands of 
“‘the reader ”’ (I believe John Forster was my father’s reader at that 
time, and had been educated for the Bar), when the following 
occurred: Dickéns was going to dine that evening at my father’s 
house; they were waiting for dinner to be announced, when a 
messenger came in a great hurry (I think it must have been from the 
reader) to say that Dickens was wrong on a point of law, and that 
something must be done at once as the number was on the eve of 
publication, and the printers were waiting. They rang the bell, 
ordered dinner to be put back, and placed paper and pen before 
Dickens who set to work at once and re-wrote part of the trial, 
there and then; it was given to the messenger waiting in the 
hall, and Dickens sat down to dinner with a comfortable feeling that 
the publication had been saved in time. 

“‘I have given these anecdotes as we remember hearing them 
spoken about in our home. I can picture the last one so well, the 
rapidity with which it was done, the young author, my parents, and 
the pretty home in which it took place. My father’s marriage was a 
romantic one. Visiting at Hitchin, he fell in love with his next door 
neighbour, a very pretty little Quakeress, dressed in the Quaker 
fashion of those days; her father was a very strict Friend, and was 
made very uneasy at the attentions of this London lover; but Mary 
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was bright and vivacious, and encouraged him, and many were the 
interviews contrived by the young couple. Their rooms were on the 
same floor, though in different houses; my father, behind a piece of 
furniture, bored a hole .hrough the dividing wall, and the lover 
slipped notes backwards and forwards by this means. I am not aware 
that the simple-hearted parents ever found it out. 

‘But, at last, Mary was persuaded to leave her sheltered home and 
launch out into the world by his side. They were married in the 
north of England, from her brother’s house; the bridegroom sending 
from London, the day before the marriage, the dresses the 
little Quakeress was to robe herself in when she slipped out of her 
garb. The fit must have been greatly left to chance! 

“ Being full of tact and of engaging manners, she proved an excel- 
lent hostess, and well fitted for the position she held. He died 20th 
February, 1880, aged 76, and was buried at Hitchin, beside my 
mother. He had long retired from business, and spent many years 
abroad on account of my mother’s health.” 

This pleasing sketch quite suggests the account given by Sterne 
of his father. There is a quaint old world air about it—and the 
traits are really those of Mr. Pickwick in his later development. We 
could imagine the latter at Dulwich examining and measuring his 
holly bushes. It would not be too fanciful to suppose that Boz, con- 
stantly with him, dining with him, and consulting him on every point, 
must have been impressed, and influenced too, by those amiable 
qualities, particularly by that unaffected simplicity and good-will which 
is also so notable in his hero. So the figure stands thus—first, the 
long, thin man with dry-as-dust tastes: then the short, round philan- 
thropist, whose externals were suggested by the Mr. Foster, of Rich- 
mond, the latter’s ‘‘ internals” being transferred to Tupman. Not only 
do “ Vith and Visdom”’ go together, but also “‘ Vith”’ and good humour 
and benevolence, which Boz felt were necessary adjuncts to such a 
physique. Where was he to find these? Now, we know how much 
Boz was inclined to draw from what was before his eyes. It saved 
him trouble and also set his imagination at work. The Cheeryble 
Brothers, each a Pickwick redivivus, were taken from the Grant 
Brothers, merchants, at Manchester. And here he had this very 
exceptional character daily before him. , 


THE CALVERLEY EXAMINATION PAPER. 


Few things have been more interesting to the Pickwickian, or 
have done more to elevate Pickwickian study, than this celebrated jeu 
desprit. Calverley, or Blayds—his original name—was a brilliant 
creature, well known for his scholarship, verses and sayings. He early 
obtained a fellowship at Cambridge, and was one of the youngest 
“Dons.” Like Dr. Thomson, the celebrated Master, he is felt to be 
a characteristic and a real personage, even by thoSe little familiar with 
his work or writings. He was, moreover, an ardent Pickwickian, and 
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thoroughly saturated with the spirit of the immortal book, to appre- 
ciate which a first rate memory, which he possessed, is essential ; for 
the details, allusions, names, suggestions, are so immense, that they 
require to be present together in the mind, and jostle each other out 
of recollection. In the fifties, there were at Cambridge a number of 
persons interested in the Book, who were fond of quoting it and 
detecting oddities. It was in the year 1858 or 1859—for, curious to say, 
the year cannot be fixed—that Calverley conceived the bizarre idea of 
offering a premium for the best answers toa series of searching examin- 
ation questions, drawn from this classic. It was held at his own rooms 
at 7 o’clock in the evening, as Sir Walter Besant, one of the candidates, 
recalls it. There were about a dozen entered, the most formidable of 
whom were Skeat, the present professor of Anglo-Saxon, a _ well- 
known Chaucerian scholar, and Sir Walter Besant aforesaid. The latter 
describes the scene in very dramatic fashion—the Examiner, in his 
gown, cap, and hood, gravely walking up and down during the two 
hours the examination lasted, going through the ceremonial with all 
the regular solemnity of the Senate House. The candidates, we are 
told, expected a sort of jocose business, and were little prepared for the 
‘*stiffness” of the questions which were of the deep and searching kind 
they were accustomed to in the case of a Greek Play or a Latin Epic. 
Almost at once, three-fourths showed by their helpless bewilderment 
that the thing was beyond them; and the struggle lay between the 
two well-versed Pickwickians—Besant and Skeat. The latter was 
known to have his ‘ Pickwick” at his fingers’ ends, and Besant 
confessed that he had but small hopes of success. Both plodded 
steadily through the long list of questions. It should be said that 
the competition was open only to members of Christ Church College, 
which thus excluded the greatest reputed Pickwickian of them all, 
John Lempriere Hammond—the name, by the way, of the “ creator” 
of Sam Weller on the stage. Besant went steadily through his list of 
questions to the end, revised his answers, and got his paper ready for 
delivery, but Skeat worked on to the very last moment. An evening 
or two later, as they were going into Hall, Calverley pinned up his 
report on the board at the door just like one of the usual University 
reports, and there was read the result :— 
Besant pore soe ase vee ..» Ist Prize 
Skeat ‘ue ava ae - ... 2nd Prize 

The authorities were nota little shocked at the liberty which assumed 
the aspect of a burlesque of their own proceedings, and Calverley was 
spoken to gently by a Don of the older school. The paper of questions 
certainly shows what ability may be brought to bear on so trifling a 
matter ; for there is really a power of analysis and a grasp of “inner 
meaning” that is most remarkable. Sir Walter has very acutely 
commented on this little “ exercise,” and has shown that it reached 
much higher than a mere jest. It brought out the extraordinary 
capacities of the book which have exercised so many minds. For 
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“ The Pickwick examination,” he says, ‘‘ was not altogether a burlesque 
of a college examination ; it was a very real and searching examination 
in a book which, brimful as it is of merriment, mirth, and wit, is just 
as intensely human as a book can be. Thecharacters are not puppets 
in a farce, stuck up only to be knocked down; they are men and 
women. Page after page, they show their true characters and reveal 
themselves ; they are consistent ; even when they are most absurd, 
they are most real; we learn to love them. It is a really serious test 
paper; no one could answer any of it who had not read and re-read the 
Pickwick Papers, and acquired, so to speak, a mastery of the subject. 
No one could do well in the examination who had not gone much 
further than this and got to know the book almost by heart. It was 
a most wonderful burlesque of the ordinary College and Senate House 
examination, considering the subject from every possible point of 
view. Especially is it rich in the department then dear to Cambridge: 
the explanation of words, phrases, and idioms.” 

Some of these cruxes, Sir Walter tells us, could not be solved by 
the examiner, and were laid before Boz himself, with a copy of 
the questions. Needless to say, Boz was infinitely amused, but, to 
the general disappointment, could or would give no information. The 
answer of Browning ona similar appeal is well known—he referred his 
questioners to the Browning Society, as knowing as much as he did on 
the point. Thereis no doubt that this is the true philosophy of the 
thing, that, once his ideas are in print, the author has no more to do with 
them or their meaning than anyone elsehas. The passages must speak 
for themselves ; they are children sent into the world—helpless infants 
like those Pickwickian ‘“ expletives, let loose upon society.” Among 
these unexplained things were “my Prooshan Blue” and ‘Old 
Nobs.” Sir Walter, with real Pickwickian sagacity, points to a true 
explanation which may be applied in other cases. ‘‘ Probably it was 
a phrase which he had heard in a crowd, and had never asked himself 
what it meant,” 7.e., it seemed appropriate, and what a person in such 
a case would use. This is in fact part of that ‘‘ hallucination ” of which 
G. H. Lewes spoke; the scene came so completely before Boz that 
the words and phrases suggested themselves to him and could not be 
denied, and he did not ask them to give anyaccount. This principle, 
however, does not hinder an amusing display of speculation. Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s explanation of “‘ My Prooshan Blue” is certainly far 
fetched. He thinks it refers toa dreamy notion of George IV., who, 
at one moment, thought of changing the British uniform to the 
Prussian Blue. Now, this was not known at the time, and came out 
years later. It had certainly not reached persons of the Weller 
class. The truth is that most of Sam's grotesque epithets, ¢.g., 
“young Brokiley sprout,” were the arbitrary coinage of a fantastic 
mind. This, too, as Sir Walter said, ‘‘he may have heard in a 
crowd,” or in the mazes of his own brain. ‘‘ Old Nobs” is just as 
reasonable as Hamlet’s ‘‘Old Truepenny.” ‘‘Are you there, Old 
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Truepenny,” might have been said by Sam to his father, as Hamlet 
addressed it to his. 


DOWLER AND JOHN FORSTER. 


The truculent Dowler figured before in ‘‘The Tuggs at 
Ramsgate ”’—a very amusing and Pickwickian tale—under the title 
of Capt. Waters, who exhibits the same simulated ferocity and 
jealousy of his spouse. Cruickshank’s sketch, too, of the Captain is 
like that of Dowler, when throwing up the window in the Crescent. 
Mrs. Waters is made as attractive as Mrs. Dowler, and Cymon Tuggs, 
like Winkle, excites the jealousy of the husband. 

“Stop him,” roared Dowler, ‘‘ hold him—keep him tight—shut 
him in till I come down—I’ll cut his throat—give me a knife—from 
ear to ear, Mrs. Craddock, I will.” And Captain Waters: ‘ Ah! 
what dol see? Slaughter, your sabre—unhand me—the villain’s life!” 

In the same story we have an anticipation of another incident, 
the shutting up and detection of Pipkin in the cupboard, who is dis- 
covered by a pipe being required, just as young Tuggs was by his 
coughing from the tobacco smoke. Boz was partial to this method of 
discovery, for, at the close, Snodgrass was thus concealed and shut up 
at Osborne’s Hotel. His detection, through the stupidity of the Fat 
Boy, is singularly natural and original. 

Some of Dowler’s dictatorial ways may have been suggested by 
Boz’s friend, the redoubtable John Forster. ‘There is one passage in 
the Bath chapters where we almost seem to hear our old friend 
speaking, when he took command of his friends and introducing them, 
‘“My friend, Angelo Cyrus Bantam, Esquire, know each other.” 
‘** Bantam; Mr. Pickwick and his friends are strangers. They must 
put their names dows. Where’s the book?” Then adds: “ This isa 
long call. It’s time to go; I shall be here again in an hour. Come.” 
And at the assembly he still continued his patronage and direction of 
everybody. ‘Step in the tea-room—take your sixpenn’orth. They 
lay on hot water and call it tea. Drink it,’’ said Mr. Dowler in a loud 
voice, directing Mr. Pickwick.” Forster “all over.’’ When starting 
from the White Horse Cellars, Dowler, fancying that more passengers 
were to be squeezed into the coach, said he would be d——d if there 


chaise. This suggests the memorable story of Forster being sum- 
moned by the cabman, who said he did so because ‘ he were such a 
harbitrary cove.” The truth was, Forster knew the distance to a yard, 
and would tender the cabman his exact fare and no more. Once, 
dining with Forster at a hotel in the country where he had rooms, 
he lit his cigar after dinner, on which the waiter remonstrated, saying 
it was not allowed. Then I knew the meaning of a “ Harbitrary 
Cove.”’ How the irate Forster blew him up, roared at him, and drove 
him ont, terrified. It was, indeed, Dowler threatening the coach 


proprietor. 
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But on p. 55 we have this passage: ‘‘I was thirsty, having walked 
{rom Jack Straw’s Castle, at Hampstead, where poor Kiteley and I 
had been taking a chop.” This was written in 1855, only a few years 
after Forster’s admirable performance of Kiteley with the other 
amateurs in “‘ Every man in his humour.” Jack Straw’s Castle, too, 
was a regular haunt of Forster and Dickens. It is as certain as any- 
thing can be that this allusion was not an accidental one. 










THACKERAY. 


In Thackeray’s ‘*‘ Newcomes,” this writer had some’ reminiscences 
of a place like Eatanswill, for we are told of the rival newspapers, ‘‘ The 
Newcome Independent” and ‘“‘ The Newcome Sentinel,” the former 
being edited by one Potts. These journals assailed each other like 
their brethren in ‘‘ Pickwick.” ‘Is there any man in Newcome except, 
perhaps, our twaddling old contemporary, the Sentinel.’ Doyle’s picture 
of the election is surely a reminiscence of Phiz’s. There is the same 
fight between the bandsmen—the drum which someone ts kicking a 
hole in, the brass instrument used, placards, flags, and general mélée. : 
Doyle could sketch Forster admirably. Witness the drawing of 
the travelling party in a carriage, given by Mr. Kitton in his 
wonderful collection, ‘‘ Dickens, by pen and pencil,” where he has 
caught Forster’s ‘‘ magisterial ”’ air to the life. “ F. B.,” Fred Bayham, 
in the story, is certainly the figure of Forster (vol. ii., pp. 55 and 116.) 
F’. B. is shown both as a critic and pressman, though he has nothing 
of J. F.’s domineering ways. The waiter, speaking of Lord Highgate, 
said he was a most harbitrary gent. Now everyone knows the story of 
the harbitrary cove, and Thackeray would of course have known it: 
he meant a sort of veiled allusion which had or had not a reference. 
We have the key to this sort of thing in the strange, uncomplimentary 
reference to Catherine Hayes, the murderess, but which was at once 
applied to an interesting and celebrated Irish singer of the same name. 
The author must have anticipated this, and, perhaps, chuckled over the 
public ignorance, but the allusion was far-fetched. In the same fashion 
a dramatist once chose to dub one of his characters by my own 
rather unusual name, on which he protested that he never dreamt of 
it, that others bore it, still he, however, was obliged to remove it. 





























IPSWICH THEATRE. 


Ipswich, that quaint, old-fashioned town, we have already visited 
in these papers. Boz, with his strong theatrical taste, was sure to have 
gone to the little theatre in Tankard Street, now a Salvation Army 
meeting-house. It isthe same building, though much altered and pulled 
about, in which David Garrick made his first appearance on the stage, 
as Mr. Lyddal, about 150 years ago. I have before me now a number 
of Ipswich play bills, dated in the year 1838, just after the conclusion 
of ‘* Pickwick,” and which, most appropriately, seem to record little 
but Boz’s own work. Pickwick, Oliver, Nickleby, and others, are the 
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Bill of Fare, and it may be conceived that audiences would attend to 
see their own Great White Horse, and the spinster lady in her curls, 
and Mr. Nupkins, the Mayor, brought on the boards. These old 
strips of tissue paper have a strange interest; they reflect the old- 
fashioned theatre and audiences; and the Pickwickian names of the 
characters, so close after the original appearance, have a greater reality. 
Here, for instance, is a programme for Mr. Gill’s benefit, on January 
19, 1839, when we had ‘‘ The Pickwickians at half-price.” This was 
“a comic drama, in three acts, exhibiting the life and manners of the 
present day, entitled— 
** Pickwick, or the sayings and doings of Sam Weller!” 
Adapted expressly for this Theatre from the celebrated Pickwick Papers, 
by Boz ! 

‘The present drama of Pickwick has been honoured by crowded 
houses, and greeted by shouts of laughter and reiterated peals of 
applause upon every representation, and has been acknowledged by 
the public Press to be the only successful adaptation. 

The ILLUsTRATIONS designed and executed by popular PHIZ-Es. 

The new music by Mr. Pindar. The quadrilles under the direction 
of Mr. Harrison.” 

All the characters are given. 

“Mr. Pickwick,” founder of the Club, and travelling the counties 
of Essex and Suffolk in pursuit of knowledge. 

** Snodgrass,”’ a leetle bit of a poet. 

“Winkle,” a corresponding member also; and a something of a 
sportsman. 

“ Job Trotter,” thin plant o’ ooman natur; something betweena 
servant and a friend to Jingle ; a kind of perambulating hydraulic. 

‘* Joe,” a fat boy, addicted to cold pudding and snoring. 

“Miss Rachel Wardle,” in love with Jingle or anybody else that 
will have her. = 

‘“‘ Emily ” was appropriately represented in such a Theatre, by 
Miss Garrick. gs 

The scenes are laid at first at the Red Lion, Colchester, close by 
to which is Manor Farm, where a ball is given, and, of course, ‘‘ the 
Pickwickian Quadrilles ! ’’ are danced “ as performed at the Nobility’s 
Balls.” (I have these quadrilles, with Mr. Pickwick, on the title.) Then 
comes the White Hart, and ‘‘ How they make sausages!” displayed in 
large type. The scene is then shifted to the Angel, at Bury, and the 
double-bedded room with its “ horrible dilemma,” and 

**SCENE OF NIGHT Caps!” 

It will be noticed that there is nothing of the Great White Horse 
in that very town. The reason was that the proprietor, was disgusted 
by the unflattering account given of his Inn, and must have objected. 
It winds up with the Fleet scenes, where Mr. Weller, senr., 

** ARRESTS HIS OWN OFFSPRING.” 
That this notion of the Great White Horse being sulky and hostile 
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is the true one is patent from another bill, December ro, 1843, some 
four years later, when the proprietor allowed his Inn to be introduced. 
The piece was called— 
“Boots AT THE WHITE Horse,” 

“ Now acting in London with extraordinary success.” This was, of 
course, our old friend ‘‘ Boots at the Swan,” which Frank Robson 
made hisown. As Boz had nothing to do with it, there could be no 
objection. Barnaby Rudge, however, was the piece of resistance. On 
another occasion, January 1840, came Mr. J. Russell, with his vocal 
entertainment, ‘‘ Russell’s Recollections”? and ‘‘ A Portrait from the 
Pickwick Gallery.” ‘‘ Have you seen him? Alphabetical Distinctions. 
A sample of MISTER SAM WELLER’s Descriptive Powers.” 

Some adaptation or other of Dickens seems to have been always 
the standing dish. The old Ipswich Theatre is certainly an interesting 
one, and Garrick and Boz are names to conjure with. 


TUPMAN. 


Tupman’s relations to Mr. Pickwick were somewhat peculiar; he 
was elderly—about Mr. Pickwick’s age—whereas Winkle and Snod- 
grass were young fellows under Mr. Pickwick’s guardianship. Over 
them he could exercise despotic authority; which he did, and 
secured obedience. It was difficult to do this in the case of his con- 
temporary, Tupman, who naturally resented being “‘sat upon.” In 
the incident of the Féte at Mrs. Leo Hunter’s, and the Brigand’s dress 
—‘‘the two-inch tails,” Mr. Pickwick was rather insulting and in- 
judicious, gibing and ridiculing his friend on the exhibition of his 
corpulence, so that Tupman, stung to fury, was about to assault him. 
Mr. Pickwick had to apologise, but it is clear the insult rankled; and 
it would appear that Tupman was never afterwards much in the 
confidence of his leader, and, for that matter, in the confidence of his 
author. Boz, either consciously or unconsciously, felt this. TTupman, 
too, never seems to have got over the figure he “cut” in the spinster 
aunt business, and the loss of general respect. 

Still he submitted to be brought about under Mr. Pickwick’s 
patronage, but soon the mutual irritation broke out. The occasion 
was the latter’s putting on white stockings for the dance at Manor 
Farm. ‘ You in silk stockings,” exclaimed Tupman, jocosely; a 
most natural, harmless remark, considering that Mr. Pickwick 
invariably wore his gaiters at evening parties. But the remark was 
hotly resented, and challenged. ‘‘ You see nothing extraordinary in 
the stockings as stockings, I trust, sir?’”’ Of course his friend said 
“No, certainly not,” which was the truth, but Mr. Pickwick put aside 
the obvious meaning. Mr. Tupman “ walked away,” wishing to avoid 
another altercation, afraid to trust himself; and Mr. Pickwick, proud 
of having once more ‘put him down,” assumed his “ customary 
benign expression.” This did not promise well. 

In all the Manor Farm jollity, we hear little or nothing of 
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Tupman, who seems to have been thought a cypher. No doubt 
he felt that the girls could never look at him without a smile— 
thinking of the spinster aunt. In the picture of the scene, we find 
this ‘‘old Buck” in the foreground, on one knee, trying to pick up 
a pocket handkerchief and holding a young lady by the hand. 
Snodgrass and his lady are behind ; Winkle and his Arabella on 
the other side; Trundle and his lady at the fire. Then who was 
Tupman’s young woman? She is not mentioned in the text, yet is 
evidently a prominent personage—one of the family. At Ipswich, he 
was crammed into the sedan chair with his leader—two very stout 
gentlemen—-which could not have increased their good humour, 
though Tupman assisted him from within to stand up and address 
the mob. We are told that ‘all Mr. Tupman’s entreaties to have 
the lid of the vehicle closed” were unattended to. He felt the 
ridicule of his position—a sedan chair carried along, and a stout 
man speaking. This must have produced friction. Then there was 
the sense of injustice in being charged with aiding and abetting 
his leader, which Mr. Pickwick did not attempt to clear him from. 
When Mr. Pickwick fell through the ice, Tupman, instead of 
rendering help, ran off to Manor Farm with the news of the 
accident. The whole party went to Bath and, during their stay there, 
we have not a word of Tupman. He came to see his friend in the 
Plect—with the others of course. But now for the remarkable thing. 
On Mr. Pickwick’s happy release and when every one was rejoining, 
Wardle invited the whole party to a family dinner at the Osborne. There 
were Snodgrass, Winkle, Perker even, but no Tupman! Winkle and 
his wife were at the George and Vulture. Why not send to Tupman 
as well. No one perhaps thought of him—he had taken no interest 
in the late exciting adventures, had not been of the least help to 
anybody, a selfish old bachelor. When Mr. Pickwick had absented 
himself looking for his Dulwich house, it is pointed out with marked 
emphasis that certain folk—‘tamong whom was Mr. Tupman’— 
maliciously suggested that he was busy looking for a wife! Neither 
Winkle nor Snodgrass started this hypothesis, but Tupman. He, how- 
ever, was at Dulwich for Winkle’s marriage, and had a seat on the 
Pickwick coach. In later days, we learn that the Snodgrasses settled 
themselves at Dingley Dell so as to be near the family—the Winkles, 
at Dulwich, to be near Mr. Pickwick, both showing natural affection. 
The selfish Tupman, thinking of nobody but. himself, settled at 
Richmond, where he showed himself on the Terrace with a 
youthful and jaunty air, “trying to attract the elderly single 
ladics of condition.” All the others kept in contact with their chief, 
asking him to be godfather, &c. But we have not a word of Tupman. 
It is likely, with natures such as his, that he never forgot the insulting 
remark about his corpulence. That is the way with such vain 
creatures, 

Boz, I believe, had none of these speculations positively before 
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him, but he was led by the logic of his story. He had to follow 
his characters and their development; they did not follow him. 


GRUMMER. 


This well-drawn sketch of an ignorant, self-sufficient constable is 
admirable. I have little doubt that one of the incidents in which he 
figures was suggested to Boz by a little adventure of Grimaldi’s, 
which he found in the mass of papers submitted to him, and which 
he worked up effectively. A stupid and malicious old constable, known 
as ‘Old Lucas,” went to arrest the clown on an imaginary charge, 
as he was among his friends at the theatre. As in the case of 
Grummer, the friends, like Winkle and Snodgrass, threatened the 
constable. The magistrate heard the case, sentenced Grimaldi to pay 
5s. fine. Old Lucas, in his disappointment, arrested him again. 
Being attacked by Grimaldi, as Grummer was by Sam, he drew his 
staff and behaved outrageously. The magistrate, like Nupkins, had 
him placed in the dock, and sentenced. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 


NOTE.—In a previous chapter I have mentioned the curious way in which the 
horrors of the Blacking night were ever present to Dickens’ recollection, and how, as if 
under a sort of fascination, he was impelled to refer to them, Thus, in Copperfield, 
we find him describing, but under a disguise, the same incident. As when he was 
sent to Murdstone and Grimby’s warehouse, it was still the washing and labelling of 
botties—“ not of backing, but of wines and spirits.” “When the empty bottles ran 
short, there were labels to be pasted on the full ones, or corks to be fitted to them, 
&c.”” But there is also another allusion to the same, but curiously veiled, when he 
speaks of the carman, Tipp, who “ wore a red jacket.” Now, to this day Day and 
Martin’s carmen wear red jackets, and Warren’s men probably did so; but, at all 
events, it is clearly an allusion to the costume of the blacking drivers. 























The Exaggerations of Mr. Ensor 


A Repty To ‘* THE FooTBaALL MADNEss.” 


Lorp Bacon says there is a superstition in avoiding superstition. It 
would appear, from Mr. Ernest Ensor’s article in the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Review ” for November, that denunciation of the ‘‘ Football Madness ”’ 
may be wholly divorced from the sanity of moderation. Censure 
which, at all points, confounds rhetoric with reason, and largely relies 
upon imagination for its facts, is open to obvious retort. Mr. Ensor’s 
diagnosis of the prevalent disease is manifestly lacking in one important 
particular. Ladies and gentlemen who, entertaining certain delusions 
which predispose them to acts that are opposed to the public 
good, are detained in State or private institutions at Her Majesty’s 
or the family pleasure, are prepared to show ‘‘’Tis a mad world, 
my masters!” They have not the slightest doubt that lunacy 
is a common characteristic, whilst they alone are sane. Mr. 
Ensor, with the same abundant charity and clarity of vision, censures 
the recreations of a million of his fellow-subjects with such huge 
enjoyment of his own superiority to common characteristics that— 
taking a leaf out of the book of the guardians of the unhappily 
demented—one hesitates to disturb a delusion which affords so much 
satisfaction. 

‘* Great wits were e’er to madness near allied,” and so we have 
from Mr. Ensor a delightful derangement of epitaphs which would 
have been quite as entertaining, equally pointed—or wanting in point— 
if they had been written about anything else beside football. There is 
one distinct advantage in his lurid description of a League football 
match. It will never be recognised by the ordinary spectator who sees 
things with the eye of sense and without the disturbing medium of a 
particularly lively imagination. I have said that there is one grave 
omission in Mr. Ensor’s autopsy. _It is, however, repaired by the 
awful example which the critic offers in his own personal prejudices. 

The Association game of football, more than any other form of 
athletics with which we are acquainted in this country, has an extra- 
ordinary effect upon a certain mind and temperament that can only be 
adequately expressed by the familiar simile of ‘‘a red rag to a bull.” 
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Here is Mr. Ensor, apparently an Englishman of more than average 
intelligence, with an affluence of language sadly disproportionate to his 
knowledge of facts, giving utterance to a fearful and wonderful jeremiad 
over a moral, mental, and physical degeneration, aided and abetted by 
a blackguard Press, without advancing a single tangible proof or a 
scintilla of such evidence as would satisfy even the unexacting require- 
ments of Crowner’s quest law. Is it possible—much less, is it conceiv- 
able—that so grossly unfair and un-English a proceeding would, for 
one moment, be tolerated in any other connection? Mr. Ensor deems 
himself at liberty to hold a million of his countrymen up to opprobrium, 
and cast a sinister reflection upon the whole daily and weekly Press, 
which is devoting more and more space to field sports, on the strength 
of—what? Nothing more nor less than a ludicrous caricature of 
League football, which has as near a relation to the actual as ‘ Lika 
Joko’s ” own peculiar Harcourt, with its infinity of chin, to the Squire 
of Malwood. 

It is no news to the people of these islands that they are going to 
the dogs. That interesting process has been in operation for many 
more years than any one of us cares to remember. Had Mr. Ensor 
been a mere prophet of evil, he could not even have claimed the merit 
of originality. But this zealous moral censor is so hopelessly immoral 
in his disregard of the slightest scruple, as far as testing the accuracy 
of his assertions by the proof of known fact is concerned, that he does 
not hesitate to bespatter a whole community with objectionable 
aspersions, airily dispensing with data, and passing swiftly from accusa- 
tion to judgment. I can only conceive that Mr. Ensor has had a most 
unfortunate experience. His evil genius led him to some nondescript 
Association football match characterised by demoralising features to 
which, unfortunately, sport is heir. From the nightmare which such 
a spectacle would naturally produce upon so sensitive—not to say 
hysterical—a nature as that of Mr. Ensor, we get this distorted view, 
which would be contemptibly ridiculous if it were not so cruelly 
unjust. It is much as if brawling in church, chapel disturbances, and 
political faction fights were regarded as the acccpted order of things, 
and congregations, churches, and political partiés were censured in 
unmeasured terms for these deplorable excesses. The irresponsibility 
of such jejune criticism as Mr. Ensor offers is its worst feature. 

And now to examine a few of his “ facts.”” We will take, in 
their turn, the chief counts in Mr. Ensor’s indictment of Association 
football so far as his wide generalisations will submit to direct 
treatment. ‘“ The cricket professional,” he tells us, ‘‘ works hard and 
steadily for his wages.” On the other hand, “ The footballer is an 
idler. He plays for an hour-and-a-half ontwo afternoons in the week, 
and he should train for a few minutes each day; all the rest of the 
week is his own. . . . The system would not work so badly if 
they worked (sic) at a trade, as they might well do ; but the temptation 
to idle is too strong.” This, be it borne in mind, is the veracious 
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critic’s account of the life of the English slave. And here Mr. Ensor 
not only confounds himself, but proclaims from the housetops his 
utter ignorance of the most elementary truths. In contradistinction 
to his misleading vaguenesses, I state a concrete case. There are 
some thirty men on the list of players attached to Aston Villa, at 
present the leading Association combination. Fifteen of this number 
—just one half, that is—have a daily occupation outside their football 
enzagements. The Directors of the Club naturally prefer that each 
player should, as far as possible, follow his ordinary avocation. Of 
course, it never occurs to so purblind a zealot as Mr. Ensor that an 
“idler,” pure and simple, isa man necessarily out of condition and, 
therefore, utterly useless on the football field. If Mr. Ensor had 
taken the smallest pains to inform himself, he would have learnt that 
two hours in the morning and one in the afternoon is the ordinary 
preparation of a player, who, however, undergoesa special training 
for the more important fixtures. In this latter case, the whole of the 
team are taken to new training quarters—Droitwich, Matlock, Buxton, 
or Blackpool—where their daily life is spent under the _ close 
supervision of the trainer and one or more of the directors, whose aim 
it is to bring the men into a condition of physical fitness and 
individual and collective self-confidence that will enable them to hold 
their own in the tourney, where they will meet foemen worthy of 
their steel. 

“The effect of League ties is thoroughly evil,” proceeds Mr. 
Ensor, entering upon a description of the scene at the great 
Association games which produces conviction in an unexpected 
direction. There are rival De Rougemonts in the field. But ‘‘ League 
ties,” Mr. Ensor—what may those fearful wildfowl be? You have 
the advantage of us there, for we have never met with these rare 
species! That, however, is a mere detail, whose only interest is that it 
proclaims aloud your football noviciate. Here’s metal more attractive :— 

‘Men go in thousands, not to study or admire skill or endurance, 
but to see their team gain two points or pass into the next round. 
The end, not the means, is everything. Rough play, so long as it 
escapes punishment from the referee, is one means to the end, and 
delights the crowd. Nothing but the firmest action by the Association 
prevents assaults on referees and players. The passions are excited 
to the highest pitch of human feeling.” 

In the company of a Methodist minister—who but a few years 
since himself doffed the Socker jersey, yet, fearful to relate, did not 
put off the old Adam with it—I am a frequent visitor to a football 
ground whereon League matches are played in the presence of crowds 
varying from 10,000 to 25,000, with, perhaps, an average of 17,000. 
The major portion of this crowd, by the way, is under cover. That 
may explain why the fearful death-rate, which is one of Mr. Ensor’s 
wildest flights of imagination, never attracts the notice of the 
Registrar-General. Here is the vivid fiction :— 
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“They stand still during cold, wet afternoons, on cold, wet 
ground. ([{Mr. Ensor, innocent youth, has evidently never heard of 
such a thing as a grand stand.) The number of lives indirectly 
sacrificed to football must be enormous.” 

Really, now, Mr. Ensor, what do you take us for? But to the 
main point. Partisanship there certainly is on the part of the football 
crowd. But, to quote Mr. Ensor against himself, “‘ If the home side 
is cheered vehemently, the skill of the visitors is generously 
recognised.” There is an impression abroad that vulgar passion has 
even penetrated the House of Commons and disturbed more than 
one church and congregation. These institutions—alas and alack !|— 
seldom gather together under their egis 20,000 healthy, exuberant 
Englishmen and women. Therefore, their partisanship may not be 
so pronounced as that of a crowd at a League football match. If, 
however, a thought or truth, by whomsoever uttered, in Commons or 
Church, is always received with generous appreciation, such as the 
said crowd, whilst under the influence of ‘‘ The football madness,” 
impartially award to each and every display of brilliance, dexterity, 
science, and skill, there must be occasion for great rejoicing. 

But Mr. Ensor’s palpable exaggeration is its own sufficient 
refutation. Nothing could be farther from the truth than his lurid 
phantasy of a shrieking mob of demons, screaming themselves black 
in the face, thirsting for the blood of the referee, and ignoring all 
considerations of merit, justice,or humanity. I have attended League 
matches and test matches, cup ties and ‘‘friendlies,’’ for many years 
past, and my opinion is, therefore, entitled to at least as much 
consideration as that of Mr. Ensor who has manifestly got his 
information at second-hand. And I say, without hesitation, that, 
putting aside the leaven of ruffianism which is to be found in every 
crowd, the conduct of the great football crowds that assemble week 
by week is by no mcans discreditable. There is shouting, of course, and 
clapping of hands; but I have heard shouting and clapping of hands 
at many a respectable political meeting, and yet I have never seen 
it suggested that the people who attend political meetings are, ipso 
jacto, brutes of the deepest dye. I have been at test matches when, 
practically, the life of the clubs engaged was at stake, and I have 
seen the home club beaten and the home spectators accept the 
defeat with a quiet manliness. I have seen matches of the first 
importance won by the most glaring luck, and I have seen the 
defeated accept the inevitable with nothing more than a good- 
humoured murmur against fickle Fortune. I have seen referees 
perpetrate the most glaring errors of .judgment—errors bordering on 
crimes—with no other punishment than a chorus of harmless hoots, 
In all the hundred of League matches and Cup ties I have attended 
I have only once seen anything approaching a fight between 
professional players; I have never once seen a referee interfered with 
otherwise than by hisses; I have never seen a single case of personal 
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violence on the part of the spectators; and I am happy to say that, 
to-day, there is less brutality on the part of opposing players than 
ever there was. Mr. Ensor’s picture of Association football is, in 
short, a figment of the imagination. His indictment is but the 
irresponsible invective of ignorant intolerance. 

When Mr. Ensor turns from the players and the spectators to 
the Press, he noe longer makes any pretension to sanity or sobriety. 
He is fairly possessed by ‘‘ The Football Madness,” as witness this 
discreditable rhodomontade :— 

‘* The newspapers fatten upon the garbage; in fact, the behaviour 
of the Press is one of the most lamentable features of the football 
mania.” 

‘Spicy columns of slander and scandal.” Mr. Ensor is evidently 
unaware that slander is actionable and that there are needy, enter- 
prising, and unscrupulous members of the legal profession ever ready 
to discover libellous matter in Newspaper comment on the doings of 
professional football players as well as the actions and utterances of 
every other class of society. Fora ‘‘ Verdant Green” in Journalism, 
as Mr. Ensor shows himself to be, a course of Odgers on ‘ Libel and 
Scandal,” and Fisher and Strahan, on “‘ The Laws of the Press,” 
should be most helpful. His scurrilous attack hits high and low. 
From the ‘‘Times” to the smallest provincial sheet, Association 
football now makes its imperative demands upon all journals. The 
sober and staid ‘‘ Manchester Guardian” devotes more than a page to 
the game each Monday. Every daily paper has its Socker specialist. 
In the experience of his colleagues, he is a decent person, with no more 
than the average of human infirmities. Mr. Ensor denounces him 
as a wilful purveyor of garbage and slander, a fool and a knave. 

** Most of these provincial reporters are most bigoted partisans, 
without the smallest notion of what fair play means . .. The 
football reporters hang about the grounds,” &c., &c. 

Mr. Ensor has now given the rein to his imagination and there 
is nothing of which he is incapable. What matters it to him that 
common-sense suggests the inevitable fate of ‘ provincial reporters ” 
who deliberately follow his own example and distort familiar truths ? 
Do papers gain reputation and circulation by gross partiality and the 
dissemination of false news? And are newspaper proprietors so blind 
to their own interests that they employ men who are mad as well as 
bad? A more impudent and frothy accusation was never uttered. Mr. 
Ensor’s indiscriminate abuse, happily, stands alone in the “‘ Football 
Madness.” Satan reproving sin was never more contemptible nor 
less impressive. 

What excuse has Mr. Ensor to offer for these gross and daring 
offences against fair play? Is he anxious to reform Association Foot- 
ball? Would he cleanse this Augean stable which he believes 
himself to have discovered and disclosed? We are surely entitled, in 
such a case, to canvass the motive which inspired the attack. 
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Suppose we exercise the charity which is so conspicuously absent 
from his criticism and assume that Mr. Ensor was actuated by 
a sincere desire for the reformation of our field sports and the 
purification of our athletics from all that is ungentlemanly and 
unsportsmanlike—using both these much-perverted terms in their 
best and truest sense. Then it must be admitted that his zeal is 
misdirected and wrong-headed in a deplorable degree. If Mr. Ensor 
seeks to “‘allure to higher worlds” he should assuredly ‘lead the 
way.” The rules of fair play are as applicable to argument as to 
athletics. Mr. Ensor has put himself out of court, so far as any 
influence he might exercise upon the followers of football is 
concerned, by scouting the rules of the game. By an indiscriminate 
attack, couched in generalisations that admit of no grip, and assertions 
that defy analysis, he at once excites the scorn of every sportsman. 
He should at least have attempted to persuade the Football 
Association that their methods are wrong, and that their system is 
open to abuse; and then have shown them a more excellent way. 
They have become a power in the land. At Mr. Ensor’s own 
computation, they regulate the recreation of a million of the youth 
and adult population of England. A body so powerful in its 
particular sphere was most assuredly worth conversion from the error 
of its ways. Mr. Ensor would have had the strongest claim upon our 
gratitude and esteem had he led them captive to sweet reason under 
the influence of his so-persuasive argument. Most regretfully—as far 
as any practical result is concerned—he has pursued a policy that is 
absolutely fatal to any good purpose. His colossal ignorance invites 
the ridicule of every player, spectator, and football official. The 
caricature of the game which he drew in the “Contemporary Review,” 
for November, has not even the saving grace of humour. It can only 
produce contempt for its author. The wayfaring man, though a fool, 
will boisterously ridicule the Quixotic chivalry of Mr. Ensor in 
belabouring windmills and scattering the silly sheep of his own 
riotous imagination. 

Such mistaken zeal is to be chastened more in sorrow than in 
anger, because, as may readily be conceded, Association Football is no 
more perfect than any other human institution. There are glimpses 
of the truth in Mr. Ernest Ensor’s article which even the unregenerate 
will frankly recognise for what they are worth. The professional 
footballer is not an unmitigated blessing, any more than the 
uninformed critic. He is sometimes ‘‘ improvident’’; more often 
than not he is “ vastly conceited”—a weakness also observable 
among gentlemen who write for gentlemen. Occasionally he isa 
“brute.” But give the professional footballer hisdue. He doesn’t 
pretend to possess the virtues of the Archangel Gabriel. Yet, take 
him all in all, he will compare morally and intellectually with the 
average of his class. He might fairly adopt ‘‘ Tommy Atkins’s” 
apologia, and say : 
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We aren’t no thin red ’eroes, an’ we aren’t no blackguards, too, 
But we’re single men in jerseys most remarkable like you ; 
An’ if our conduck isn’t jest what your fancy paints, 

Why, single men in jerseys don’t grow into plaster saints. 


There are black sheep in every flock, and it is possible that the 
proportion is rather higher among footballers than among ‘“‘ the clergy 
and ministers of other denominations.” But to write down the 
professional footballer as an unmitigated brute and blackguard is to 
perpetrate a malignant libel on a class which has included such men 
as Robert Holmes, John Southworth, John Devey, William Gunn, 
Harry Campbell, M’Clintock, John Murray, William Bassett, Howard 
Spencer, John Goodall, and a hundred other men who were, and are, 
Nature’s gentlemen. On and off the field, they are sober, intelligent, 
and well-conducted. Their company is good enough for ’Varsity 
players, the Corinthians, the Casuals, and many more first-class 
amateur football combinations, though a superior person like Mr. 
Ensor may loftily dismiss them as canaille. 

Even Mr. Ensor might be induced to admit that idling, brutality, 
and slavery must have a degrading tendency. I, therefore, present 
him with a set of facts which sufficiently test his astounding 
allegations on these heads. It has often been wondered why the Aston 
Villa Club have managed to preserve an almost unbroken record for 
consistently good play. They have had their periods of passing 
depression, but, with remarkably few lapses, they have always been 
amongst the first flight of football organisations in the kingdom. 
Since the season 1886-7 they have played 679 matches, won 433, 
lost 160, and drawn 88. Their League record for the present season 
reads: Played 22, won 15, lost 4, drawn 3, goals for, 51, against, 23. 
A word or two with the highly-esteemed Villa captain, Honest John 
Devey, will go far in explanation of the uniformity which the club has 
maintained ever since it aspired to first-class honours. 

“‘ The secret of it,” says Devey, “is largely to be found in the 
attitude of the management. While they are prepared to show proper 
appreciation of a talented footballer, they also have a keen regard for 
good character, and a man is selected for inclusion in the team on 
these grounds. There are some clubs that pin their faith to a man’s 
football ability alone. That not infrequently works out badly, because 
one sulky or dissolute player will go far to upset the stability of men 
with whom he is thrown into constant association. I have found that 
there is a great tendency amongst clubs to give preference to men of 
good repute outside their football talent, and I regard that as a highly 
healthy sign of the times. In my opinion, the personnel of the Villa 
team, as regards self-respect and a straightforward bearing, has been 
chiefly instrumental in getting together such powerfully combined 
elevens as we have had in the past and have got at the present time.” 
An ounce of John Devey’s fact is worth a ton of Mr. Ensor’s fiction. 
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Mr. Ensor has an inkling—and only an inkling—of the truth con- 
cerning the transfer system, and there is, accordingly, an element of 
justice in his reckless harangue, though, indeed, there be a monstrous 
deal of sack to this pennyworth of bread. As a passing feature of foot- 
ball, it is tolerated ; but the keenness with which it is attacked among 
the followers of the game plainly indicates its unpopularity and fore- 
shadows its dismissal in favour of a more equitable arrangement, 
approximating, as nearly as the radical differences in the conditions of 
the two games will allow, to the professional qualification in cricket. 

But the perversion of plain fact which is so grave a defect of Mr. 
Ensor’s criticism once more has striking illustration in his travesty of 
this very transfer system. It reduces the professional footballer to the 
level of the American slave, is Mr. Ensor’s audacious assertion. He 
overlooks the fundamental difference that, while the slave is the chattel 
of his master, just as much as his cow or pig, the footballer has com- 
plete personal freedom, and is only “‘ sold” in the sense in which the 
barrister is sold who accepts a retaining fee from one party to a suit. 
The transfer fee is a rough-and-ready remedy for an evil which, if 
allowed to become rampant, would make football impossible. He 
insinuates rather than asserts that there is a great traffic in Scottish 
players for English clubs, to the destruction of the sentiment of local 
patriotism. There are three Scotsmen out of thirty-odd professionals 
in the Aston Villa team. West Bromwich Albion is almost wholly a 
combination of Black Country players. Derby County draws largely 
from its own district. In this way I might exhaust the whole League 
catalogue, proving to demonstration that there is but little more of the 
“foreign element ” in Association Football clubs than in County Cricket 
clubs. 

Not even on these familiar topics of athletic controversy can Mr. 
Ensor attain to accuracy. Alas that ‘‘The Football Madness” should 
have claimed so distinguished a victim ! 

HuGu W. STRonG. 
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Goethe : 


In dealing with so splendid a personalty as that of Goethe’s, the 
immensity of the task would overwhelm one, were it not that the great 
man has painted himself in his own masterly way in his priceless 
autobiography. In this sketch, I intend to draw mainly on that work, 
massing, as well as I can, its lights and shadows, making no impotent 
attempts to apologise for him, and deprecating no facts in the great 
man’s life; but showing him as he was—sublime, mean, selfish, 
egotistical ; yet, in spite of his fiery passions and cold egotism, a man 
who has made a name which will resound through all time. The 
creator of Mephistopheles, Mignon, and Margaret is, without doubt, 
the greatest creative poet and thinker since Shakespeare. He was not 
great because of his faults, which he used as a means of culture, but 
in spite of them; and, so far as he learnt from them, because of them. 

The birth of Goethe, which took place on August 28th, 1749, at 
12 o’clock midday, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, was anxiously expected 
for three days. The child was born at last without showing a sign of 
life, and appeared nearly black all over. The seat of the heart was 
fomented with wine. His grandmother was the first to see signs of 
life. She called out, ‘‘ He lives!” 

Nature appears to think no more of the birth of a Goethe than that 
of a kitten, and the world saved the great genius by a chance. Our 
poet had reason to be grateful to both his parents. He himself said 
that he inherited his frame of body and his earnest views of life from 
his practical father ; his joyous temperament and love of story-telling 
from his mother ; his devotion to the fair sex—unsparing and untiring 
—from a great grandfather, who was a tailor ; and his love of finery 
and gew-gaws from a great grandmother. In reference to tailors, 
there were three of these indispensable gentlemen amongst his 
ancestry. His father, who was an Imperial Councillor, was very 
studious, reserved, and methodical, and, indeed, more fitted to inspire 
respect than affection. 

Lavater wrote under his portrait: ‘A tolerably good likeness of 
the eminently able, all-well-ordering, thoughtfully and prudently 
contriving but laying-claim-to-not-a-shade-of-poetical-genius father of 
the great man.” 
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He was thirty-eight when he married the daughter of the chief 
magistrate of Frankfort, Catherine Elizabeth Texter, then aged 
seventeen. “I and my Wolfgang,” she would say, “‘ have always held 
closely together, because wé were both young and not so wide apart 
from one another as Wolfgang and his father.” It followed that, in 
all the boy’s attempts to escape from the strict discipline of his father, 
he had the warm sympathy of his bright, genial mother. Some of her 
letters are very lively and interesting. In one she wrote: “Our free 
burghers eat, drink, hold music meetings, dance, and amuse themselves 
in all manner of ways; and, since this makes them happy, God’s 
blessing on it.” 

In another she wrote: “ Joyousness is the mother of all virtues, 
according to Gotz von Berlichingen, and he is clearly right. When 
we are content, we wish to see other people gratified and gay, and doall 
we can to make them so.” ‘I have it by God’s grace,” she wrote, in 
1785, thirty-seven years after her marriage, ‘‘ that no living soul ever 
went from me dissatisfied, of whatever rank, age, or sex. I love 
human kind—old and young feel it. I go without pretension through 
the world, and that pleases all the sons and daughters of earth. I 
bemoralise no one, try always to spy out the good side, leaving the bad 
to Him who made men, and who best understands how to polish off 
the angles, and by this method I am contented and happy.” It is 
easy to imagine how the delighful influence of such a loveable, sunny- 
hearted woman would augment the happiness of others, and, above all, 
its good effect on her sensitive, highly-strung son. 

Describing herself in later life, she says :—‘‘ I am rather stout, 
with brown eyes and hair, and was bold enough to think that I should 
not make a bad representative of Hamlet’s mother. Many persons, 
the Princess of Dessau among the rest, maintained that it was 
impossible to help seeing that Goethe was my son. I cannot see it; 
but there must be something in it, because it has been maintained so 
frequently.” 

Both mother and son had a strong dislike to agitation and 
emotion ; in fact, they hated anything in the nature of a scene. On 
hiring a servant, she would say to her :—‘‘ You must tell me nothing 
terrifying, disquieting, or disagreeable, whether it happens in my 
house or anywhere else. Once for all, I will know nothing of it. If 
it concerns me, I shall hear it soon enough. If it does not concern 
me, I have nothing to do with it. Even if a fire were to break out 
in the street where I am living, I will not hear of it sooner than I 
can help.” She was so strictly obeyed that when her son was 
dangerously ill, in 1805, the subject was never mentioned by her or 
before her till his recovery, when she said :—‘‘I have known it all 
along, although I have said, and wished to say, nothing of his severe 
illness. Now, you may speak out. God and his good constitution 
have carried him through. Now, we may again talk about him 
without my feeling a stab in the heart at every mention of his name.” 
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The boy was, like all persons of artistic temperament, very 
sensitive to ugliness ; he hated ugly news and also ugly people. His 
mother told Bettina that he would not play with ugly children. “In 
his third year,” she said, “‘he suddenly began crying, and presently 
screamed out :—‘ The dark child must be taken away; I cannot 
endure it!’ He did not cease crying until we got home, when I 
scolded him for his rudeness; he could not tolerate the child’s 
ugliness.” 

His sister Cornelia resembled him in many points of character, 
and he was fondly attached to her from infancy. ‘“ He carried her all 
she wished for, wanted no one else to feed and nurse her, and was 
jealous when she was taken out of the cradle in which he watched 
over her. Then his anger was not to be controlled; he was, generally 
speaking, more easily roused to anger than to tears.” That is a very 
characteristic trait. 

A word about his paternal grandmother, who lived under the 
same roof, and who may be said to have imparted the first germ of 
Goethe’s taste for the theatre. ‘She possessed the art of amusing 
us with all sorts of trifles, of tickling our palates with all sorts of 
tit-bits. One Christmas eve she crowned all her benefits by giving 
us a puppet show, and thus creating a new world in the old house. 
This unexpected spectacle powerfully attracted the younger spirits ; on 
the boy in particular it made a very deep impression, which echoed into 
a great, long-enduring influence.” The great power of that influence 
may be measured by the words put into the mouth of Wilhelm 
Meister’s mother :—‘‘ How often have I reproached myself for that 
confounded puppet play which I gave you for a Christmas present, 
twelve years ago, and which first inspired your taste for the drama.” 

To understand Goethe’s works, it is necessary to be acquainted 
with the facts of his life. There was nota pleasure, a pain, or a 
disappointment in his experience of life, which he did not, after 
more or less idealisation, incorporate in his works. His very heart’s 
blood circulates through them; hence their vivid reality and intense 
humanity. Goethe’s works constitute a priceless autobiography. 

On November Ist, 1755, occurred the earthquake of Lisbon, 
when 50,000 people, saints and sinners, good, bad, and indifferent, in 
that city alone were swallowed up. As the reader is aware, this 
terrible calamity extended to Spain, Maderia, Africa, and the 
Archipelago ; and the ruin wrought was so exaggerated by rumour that 
never, perhaps, remarked Goethe, had the Demon of Terror diffused 
his shudder so quickly and so powerfully over the earth. Goethe 
was then only six years old. Yet at this early age:—‘‘ The boy was 
not less affected. God, the Creator and Preserver of Heaven and 
Earth, who had been represented to him by the first article of his 
belief as so wise and merciful, had, in dooming just and unjust to 
the same destruction, shown Himself by no means father-like. Vainly 
did the young spirit try to fortify itself against these impressions, 
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which, moreover, was the less possible because the wise and learned 
could not agree upon the light in which such a phenomenon was to 
be regarded.” 

“‘ The following summer,” he goes on, “ gave a nearer opportunity 
of becoming directly acquainted with the angry God of whom the 
Old Testament is so communicative. A hailstorm broke upon the 
house, shattered the windows, damaged the pictures, and so alarmed 
the household that all, with the exception of my father, fell upon 
their knees, and hoped to avert the wrath of Heaven by howling and 
crying.” The religion imparted to the boy was so formal and dry 
that it appealed neither to the understanding nor to the heart. He 
therefore resolved to have a religion of his own, and built an altar to 
God, constructed out of a lacquered music stand of his father’s. 
Natural productions were placed upon it, over which a flame was to 
burn, signifying the soaring aspirations of man’s heart towards his 
Maker. The flame was produced by some fumigating pastilles which 
he lighted with a burning glass when the sun rose. The opening 
service succeeded pretty well; but, at the second, the show caught 
fire and this mishap was considered to be a warning against the 
danger there always is in wishing to approach the Diety in sucha 
manner. His zeal manifestly lessened. 

At this time, when Goethe was in his eighth year, the Seven 
Years War broke out, and that event, like all others, influenced the 
boy’s receptive mind. He says:—‘“‘I was Prussian; or, more 
correctly speaking, Fritzish; for what cared we about Prussia? It 
was the personality of the great King that worked upon all minds.” 

At home, everyone shared his opinion ; but, at his grandfather’s, 
where he had been in the habit of spending his Sundays and of 
thinking them the happiest days of the week, he was doomed to listen 
to the cruellest calumnies against his hero without reply. 

“Thus was I thrown back upon myself, and as, in my sixth year, 
after the earthquake of Lisbon, the goodness of God became somewhat 
suspicious, so did I now, on account of Frederick the Great, begin to 
doubt the justice of the public. My spirit was naturally inclined to 
reverence, and a great shock was the result of causing my faith in any- 
thing venerable to waver. . . . Deliberately reflecting at this 
distance of time, I find here the germ of that disregard, nay, 
contempt, of the public which clung to me during much of my life, and 
was only recently moderated by insight and cultivation.” 

The most important effect of the war in relation to Goethe was 
the occupation of Frankfort by the French, January 2nd, 1759, which 
lasted two years, and affected deeply the boy’s character and life. On 
that subject he wrote :—‘‘ From the first day there was no lack of 
constant diversion, especially for children and young people. Plays 
and balls, parades, and marches through the town attracted all our 
attention in all directions. The last, particularly, were always 
interesting, and the soldier’s life seemed “to us very merry and 
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agreeable. The residence of the King’s lieutenant at our house pro- 
cured us the advantage of seeing by degrees all the distinguished 
persons in the French Army, and especially of beholding close at 
hand the leaders whose names had already been made known to us 
by reputation. Thus we looked, from stairs and landing places, as 
from galleries, very conveniently upon the generals who passed by.” 

The clever boy was soon able to converse in French. A French 
theatre was established, to which his grandfather gave him a free 
admission ticket, of which he daily availed himself, much to the dis- 
content of his father, but with the approval of his mother. At first, he 
understood little of what he heard, but he hit on the plan of learning 
passages of Racine and reciting them aloud with the best accent he 
could command. He was soon able to understand and enjoy both 
tragedy and comedy, and then our restless hero wished to peep behind 
the scenes. He made the acquaintance of a lad of his own age 
belonging to the company, with whom he made great friends. 

‘In the earliest days of our acquaintance, he took me with him 
to the stage, and led me particularly to the green-room where the 
actors and actresses remained during the intervals of the performance 
and dressed and undressed. The place was neither convenient nor 
agreeable, for they had squeezed the theatre into a concert room, so 
that there were no separate chambers for the performers behind the 
stage. A tolerably large room adjoining, which had formerly served 
for card parties, was now mostly used by both sexes in common, who 
appeared to feel as little shame before each other, as before us children, 
if there was not always the strictest propriety in putting on or changing 
the articles of dress.”’ 

“‘T had never seen anything of the kind before; and yet, from 
habit, after repeated visits, I soon found it quite natural.” 

His dangerous young friend had a sister, two years older than 
himself, to whom must be assigned the distinction of inspiring the first 
love fancy in our poet who drew from his profound knowledge of 
women a great part of the material used in his works. But his 
advances on this occasion were received with contempt. 

“Young maidens,” is his wise reflection, “look upon themselves 
as very far in advance of younger lads, and assume an aunt-like 
demeanour towards those who make them the objects of a first 
attachment.” 

The influence of the theatre was so great on the receptive Goethe 
that he wrote a little play in which there were kings’ daughters, gods, 
and princes. ‘ Mercury,” he says, “‘ was so vividly in my mind that I 
should be ready to swear still I had seen him bodily.” He submitted 
a fair copy of this juvenile production to his young friend, who pointed 
out so many faults and urged so many alterations that the author was 
nearly driven to despair. Goethe says: “He railed at the English 
and disparaged the German; in a word, he propounded to me the 
whole of that dramatic litany which I was destined to hear repeated so 
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often during my life.” This dramatic failure, however, only aroused 
Goethe to greater exertions. He says: ‘‘I immediately read 
Corneille’s treatise on the ‘ Three Unities,’-and learnt from it what 
people would be at; but why they were so eager for it was by no 
means so clear to me ; and, what was worst of all, I fell at once into 
still greater confusion when I made myself acquainted with the 
disputes on the Cid, and read the prefaces in which Corneille and 
Racine are obliged to defend themselves against the critics and 
the public. . . . Through all this I became more perplexed than 
ever, and, after having pestered myself a long time with this disputing 
backwards and forwards, with this theoretical quackery of the previous 
century, I threw them to the dogs, and cast the rubbish more 
resolutely from me the more I thought I observed that the authors 
themselves, who had produced excellent things, when they began to 
talk about them—when they set forth the grounds of their treatment 
—when they sought to defend, justify, or excuse themselves—were not 
always able to hit the right nail on the head.” 

When men of genius try to talk about, and explain, why they 
do this and don’t do that, they descend from their lofty position. 
It is enough for them to produce Don Giovanni, The Transfiguration, 
Hamlet, and Faust, without trying to explain to little people how 
such works were produced, especially when we consider that little 
people will not comprehend the explanation. The duty of the critic 
is to talk, but the glorious privilege of genius is to create, in spite of 
all the critics in the world. 

I have dwelt rather fully on the boy’s theatrical experience, as 
all his best work was for the stage or about it. In his ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,” his profound knowledge of the theatre, from the first 
principles of the drama down to the smallest detail of stage manage- 
ment and effect, stand out in bold relief. Goethe, wisely and 
thoroughly, grasped the great fact that the strength of a play, like 
a chain, is in its weakest link. 

When the French occupants left the Goethe household, things 
there assumed their old form. The regular course of study was 
recommenced and extended. It included, during the next three or 
four years, English, Ilebrew, drawing, music, fencing, dancing, 
and riding, to which the boy added, of his own will, a little mechanics 
and natural philosophy. His wonderful universality may be learned 
from the fact that he inspired the greatest interest in men of different 
vocations and pursuits, each of whom regarded the boy as a pupil 
or follower of his own, and was eager to assist him in that particular 
career. The theologian, the artist, the diplomatist, all were equally 
certain that he would succeed in all their pursuits. His father was 
bent on his following the law; sufficiently, at least, to fit him to 
take high office in his native town; but, unfortunately for his object, 
he did not forbid verse-making, only stipulating that the verses should 
be rhymed. 
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I must now touch upon Goethe’s first serious love affair which 
contained the germ of his exquisite and immortal creation—Margaret. 
He was sitting with some noisy companions in a house they frequented, 
when, at their repeated calls for more wine, instead of the servant girl, 
there entered the room a maiden of uncommon appearance, and, 
considering her position, of incredible beauty. 

“The servant girl,” she said, after a graceful and smiling 
salutation, ‘‘is ill and is gone to bed. Can I get you anything?’ 

‘“‘ We want wine,” said one of those present. ‘If you will fetch 
us a couple of bottles, it would be very obliging of you.” 

‘“‘ Pray do, Gretchen,” said another ; “it is only a step.” 

“Why not?” she replied; then took two or three empty bottles 
from the table and hurried out. Her figure, as she turned to go, 
appeared still more elegant. The cap sat so nicely on her little head, 
which a slender throat charmingly connected with the neck and 
shoulders. Everything about her seemed exquisite; and one could 
enjoy the grace of the whole figure the more calmly when the 
attention was no longer attracted and enchained by the steady, true 
eyes and the lovely mouth. I reproached my companions for sending 
the child out alone at night. They laughed at me; and I was soon 
comforted by her return, for the wine shop was only just opposite. 

“ Take a seat,” said one. She did so; but, unfortunately, not by 
me. She drank to our health, and soon took her leave, with a 
warning to us not to stay long, and, above all, not to be so loud, 
for the mother was just going to bed. It was not her mother, but 
the mother of our hostess. 

“‘ Thenceforth, the form of this maiden haunted me, go where 
I would. It was the first fixed impression a feminine existence had 
made upon me; and, as I could find no pretence for seeing her at 
her home, I went for love of her to Church, and soon discovered 
where she sat, so that, during the long Protestant service, I could look 
my fill at her. I dared not address her as she came out, still less 
accompany her; and was only too happy when she recognised me 
and nodded in answer to my salutation.” 

At last he arranged a meeting with her, and asked her opinion 
of a love letter supposed to be written and addressed to a young man 
by a young woman. 

“It is very pretty,” she said; ‘‘but what a pity that it is not 
to be actually used! ” 

‘* That certainly is much to be desired,” I replied. ‘“‘ How happy 
he would be who received such an assurance from a maiden whom he 
loved to distraction !”’ 

“That is a serious question,” she replied; “and yet much 
becomes possible.” 

“For example,”_I continued, “if one who knows, esteems, 
honours, and adores you, were to lay such a letter before you, what 
would you do?” 
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“‘T pushed back the paper which she had already pushed towards 
me. She smiled, reflected a moment, took the pen and signed her 
name. I was beside myself with transport, sprang up, and was about 
to embrace her.’’ 

“No kissing!’ she said. ‘‘ That is so commonplace ; but love, if 
it be possible !” 

“I had taken back the letter and put it in my pocket. ‘No one 
shall have it,” I exclaimed, ‘‘and the affair is settled. You have 
saved me!” 

‘“‘ Then complete the salvation,” she cried, “‘ and be off before the 
others arrive and see you looking so confused and agitated.” 

“T could not tear myself away from her; but she begged me 
so kindly, taking my right hand in both her own and pressing it 
affectionately. Tears were in my eyes; I fancied that hers were 
wet. I pressed my face upon her hands and hurried out. In my 
life I had never found myself in such a state of bewilderment.” 

The young Goethe seemed born to make love, and, when he made 
it, to be listened to. For the first attempt, I think he acquitted 
himself admirably. For a long time he saw the girl daily, getting 
more and more ardent in his attachment every hour. A little later on, 
he said :— 

“As I left Gretchen at her own door, she kissed me on the 
forehead. It was the first and last time that she vouchsafed me that 
favour. The next morning, I was still in bed when my mother came 
into my room, anxious and disturbed. 

“** Get up,’ she said, ‘and prepare yourself for something disagree- 
able. It has been discovered that you are keeping very bad company, 
and have been mixed up in the worst and most dangerous transactions. 
Your father is beside himself, and all we can get from him is to have 
the affair examined by a third person.’ ” 

Some of the low aquaintances of the youth had been engaged 
in a conspiracy to defraud by means of forged documents. He found 
no difficulty in proving his innocence. Poor Gretchen also came out 
of the examination perfectly spotless. When she was questioned 
about her relations with Goethe, she said, frankly, ‘‘ I cannot deny that 
I have seen him often and with pleasure; but I have always treated 
him as a child, and my inclination towards him was truly sisterly. 
On many occasions I have given him good advice, and, instead of 
instigating him to any double dealing, I have prevented him from 
taking a part in wanton tricks which might have brought him into 
trouble.” 

JosEPH FORSTER. 


(To be continued.) 




























Some Notes on Canada 


Wuat the Government of Canada is I am unable to say; and I have 
forgotten even the school-book definition, which is just as well, every 
name stinking equally in the nostrils of conception. There would 
seem to be half-a-dozen different Parliaments, Premiers, and High 
Priests. There is a grand building in Ottawa—one of the finest piles 
of stone in the world, I should think—which is called the Parliament 
House par excellence, and which certainly has a cosy library; here 
offices seem to carry on some sort of clerical work, such as agencies 
for importing settlers and registrations of settlers’ lands, while the 
neighbouring conclave enacts laws for the exclusion of aliens and the 
appropriatior of Crown Lands to private companies, sportsmen, and 
“supporters of Government.” The probable explanation of this 
vagueness is that each ‘province has a governmentf its own, with a 
supreme House of Representatives over all. There is a Governor 
General, sent out from England, whose functions are presumably 
similar to those of royalty at home, the laying of foundation stones 
and presiding at dinners. On the other hand, each town apparently 
governs itself, there being no manifestation of any organised police 
or power. Crime, as a profession, seems limited to pauperism and 
bureaucracy. Highway robbery, of a very poor description, flourishes 
in the outskirts of towns, and one experienced an amused astonishment 
at reading, recently, of the existence of a camp of ‘ hoboes,” or 
tramps, on an island close to the capital city of Ottawa, who daily 
“held up respectable citizens” for paltry sums, and remained 
undisturbed because the island was neither in Province Ontario 
nor Province Quebec. The Government was indignently called upon 
to call out the official army, but the camp, when I visited it, laughed 
at the idea. Among the thirty or forty deadbeats there assembled, I 
met some of the pleasantest gentlemen I have known; and they 
stood champagne and cigars in style, although they slept under fir 
boughs. But they did not welcome detectives. It is quite a common 
thing for such and such a roadin the suburbs of a town to be 
pronounced “‘ unsafe’? when summer comes on and “ habitual loafers ” 
get “on the tramp again”; unsafe, that is to say, for lone women or 
timid men at night, the “‘ highwaymen” being gentlemen who take 
advantage of the fine climate to sleep out of doors, and who solicit 
alms peremptorily. It is amazing to hear of criminals being hunted 
for days and weeks through the most populous part of Ontario, and 
not captured. This summer, there was the cause célébre of the 
Peg-legged Tramp who was supposed to have murdered a policeman 
at London, and for whose arrest a reward was offered. A man-hunt 
ensued, during which the culprit was frequently seen, “located,” and 
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brought to bay; but, despite his wooden leg and his poverty, he 
reached the border and escaped, defying his pursuers with a pistol or 
his crutch. I think some fifty or a hundred wooden-legged gentlemen 
were arrested during the alarm, when they manifested no objection 
to the handcuffs. The hunters appeared to be policemen, who gaily 
left their beats. 

There is no sympathy for tramps, but when a young man is 
arrested for theft or participation in a passable burglary, there is an 
outcry in the town. Manly crime does not appeal to the townsman, 
but he is keenly alive to human weakness in pilfering. The young 
Canadian, as a rule, would appear to be free from that British 
wastefulness which is inclined to take all physical risks as a matter 
of course. Amusements which we suppose peculiar to him, such as 
paddling birch-bark canoes, shooting rapids, hunting big game, 
travelling on snow shoes, are regarded as rash experiments, and are 
relegated to half-breeds and voyageuis, just as the noble savage is found 
to arrive in a rig and cultivate a farm. 

Titles of nobility exist in the symbols “ Hon.,” “ Ald.,” and 
“Rev.” What particlar function carries the Hon., I have not 
discovered. Cabinet meetings are referred to, but I do not know 
what part of the Government they represent. ‘‘ Rev.” stands for 
‘“‘ Minister,” and is carried by pastorsof many denominations. Great 
unction is bestowed on titles: a bishop—and there are many of them, 
owing to the existence of two Catholic religions—is always spoken of 
as “ his lordship,” not as “‘ the bishop,” just as the Governor-General 
is described as His Excellency; and it is fortunate fora man if he 
shall bear, be related to, or even know,a title; he becomes a “ little 
tin God”—a lion. All this is very disheartening for one who looks 
for the mythical Canadian manliness. 

The noble red man does not merit even a sentence. His sole 
virtue is that he does not appear to work. Negroes, resident negroes, 
are found in most towns. The Lord knows what they are doing in 
this galére. Chinese have found their way—ubiquitous—and they are 
worthy of their salt: it isa pity there are not more of them. But 
Canadians do not want cheap labour. 

Passable cigars are obtainable, and the plug tobacco is bad. The 
abominable sulphur’ match is generally used. Fruit is cheap and 
meat, dear. The cost of living is the same as in England, if you 
adapt yourself to the style of ready-made clothes, and a room without 
a fireplace. Travelling-is expensive. A ’bus fare is 2$d, and there is 
no third class on the railways. The hotels are well warmed but rarely 
“* select.” 

It is a singular thing that Canada is, perhaps, more of a manu- 
facturing than either a mining or an agricultural country. English- 
men will not credit that the principal labour market is the factory—not 
the farm. Yet soit is. Without either coal or iron in the vicinity, 
manufacturing industries grow up and flourish, and more and more 
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diminish the demand for manual labour in other ways. The principal 
of these industries are the manufactures of farm implements, bicycles, 
stoves, furniture, and tobacco; and, after that, labour is demanded for 
allied mechanical work: railroad building, steamboat working, mills. 
The staple products of the country, so essentially provident of health, 
manual labour, are universally handled by machinery, Wheat and 
grass is not only cut, but bound, by engines; grain is loaded by 
mechanical elevators; the rivers are robbed of their freight by railways 
of shorter cut, and the saw mill, worked by steam, does away with the 
carpenter, with so alarming a progressiveness as to annihilate the 
livelihood ofthe labourer. It can only be a source of gratification that 
Canada does manufacture some of her own implements; for it is 
needless to say that, whether there is protection or not, the 
neighbou-ing States of the Republic are only too well equipped to 
provide cheaply every machine the farmer can need. If Canada’s 
manufactures were not protected, there would soon be no occupation 
even for its present population: a team of horses and a driver would 
do all the work. 

The future of Canada is not a question which the traveller can 
confidently gauge. Its wealth consists of minerals, wheat, and 
timber, and every year renders this raw material less dependent 
on manual labour either for carriage or garnering. All minor indus- 
tries consist of transporting this raw wealth, turning it into a market- 
able commodity, and supplying the wants of the population. If there 
is no occupation, the population cannot grow. Obviously then, 
Canada must look to mechanical industries for its population ; if it 
cannot manufacture for export, it must at least manufacture its own 
machinery, farm implements, steam-engines, rails, boats, drills, mills, 
and saws, and keep in its own hands the transportation of the raw 
material, and its preparation for export. It must do its own milling, 
sawing, and smelting, and this, to a casual observer, appears the 
condition of its growth. 

But does it, or can it? These are the vital questions growing out 
of such a supposed condition. Apparently it does not: grain, timber, 
and especially minerals are exported to a great extent raw. I believe 
all the smelting of ores is done in the United States, and I know that 
vast quantities of timber go to feed American saw-mills. The ques- 
tion remains then, can it? Is Canada capable of manipulating its own 
raw material? Has it the resources for handling as well as producing 
the stuff? Can it, with the aid of a protective tariff, let us suppose, 
compete with established factories elsewhere? This depends on the 
power, and material, and capital at its command; on coal, iron, water 
and wealth. It is rich in water power, and this is used to a certain 
extent, notably at Ottawa, where there are large wood, paper, and 
grain mills. But a large initial outlay is required to harness rapids 
and falls to the wheel. Will this capital be forthcoming? As these 
matters are beyond my knowledge, I let them rest suggestive. One 
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can understand, if one does not care to discuss, the existence of a party 
secretly in favour of a union with the States. One can see the dilemma 
of the patriotic Canadian ; if he protects his manufactures, he kills his 
raw materials; if he admits machinery free, or lets his raw material go 
free to foreign machinery, he kills his industries and his population. 

But these questions of political economy are out of the depth of 
an article avowedly based on passing observation and not on statistics. 
To confine myself to observation, I can only offer the facts already 
hinted, and here they are in a jumble. The natural wealth is grain, 
timber, and minerals. The old days of individual prospecting, hand 
reaping, and axe-work, are yielding to companies, machines, and mills. 
That is to say, machinery replaces manual labour, and toa greater extent 
here, perhaps, than in Europe, because labourers are scarce, wages 
high, and prices so low that grain and timber will only pay when 
handled in areas and quantities too large for the slow process of scythe 
and saw. Labour is therefore diverted to machine shops; but Canada 
is not so rich in coal, iron and capital as the United States, and cannot 
find work, or good wages, for many in manufactures. To handle its 
own raw material, by cheap and near transport, smelters, elevators, 
mills, it requires capital; it cannct supply this capital itself, and the com- 
mon complaint is that British capitalists will not invest in the country. 
Some of its principal industries have been founded by American capital 
and enterprise. Outside its machine factories and railroad lines, it 
can only fall back on retail stores, which depend on population. The 
great extent of its territory leads to local ambitions which clash with 
the common good; much capital is therefore wasted in rival traffic 
routes destined to enrich one province at the expense of another, and 
in public buildings which serve no other purpose than municipal 
ostentation. A corrupt spirit has risen up in the government which 
interferes with progress. Public money is wasted, administration 
hampered, by bribes, favouritism, and sinecures lavished broadcast to 
retain power. Necessary public works fall to the ground because they 
do not offer individual profit. Incompetent officials are retained in 
important posts from motives of party politics. Private enterprise is 
discouraged by public grabbing. Grumbling and suspicion is universal, 
a deadly fue to progress. Religion goes hand in hand with money- 
worship, and the result is hyprocrisy, vulgarity, and dishonesty. In 
short, the present state of Canada is a sort of uneasy stagnation, 
fermenting with local, but disunited bubbles. 

As I said, at first, the optimistic view to take is that this is a 
curdling which will settle down into good butter. But I believe there 
is a wider optimism in England which is doomed to disappointment. 
I do not believe that Canada will ever be a second United States. By 
a common re-action of opinion following exaggerated pessimism, we 
believe that the whole of Canada is fertile; because new lands that were 
once thought deserts are now smiling with grain, we expect the North 
Pole itself will prove productive when a little more capital is expended 
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upon it. Buta personal tour dissipates much of this optimism. Vast 
tracts of land, stretching from the north of Ontario to the Arctic Ocean, 
will never serve any other purpose than game preserves and fur haunts. 
It is all rocks, and nothing can transmute it to pasture. There are 
many farmers now who make the best of its valleys, and barely scrape 
a living. We may be sure that the settlers pick the best, and do the 
best with it; in no part of the British Empire is the British farmer so 
strong, steadfast, and industrious. But he does not grow rich. Often 
he is very poor. Always he must fight hard, and work unremittingly 
to find home and sustenance for his family. Canada is, in fact, the 
land of small homesteads, and, as such, it has room forall. Thousands 
of settlers can still get their land for nothing, timber for their houses, 
timber for their fuel, pasture for a few cows, some acres of plough-land, 
fishing, and fresh air; but an agricultural population in a rocky land 
can never be a large population. China isan agricultural country, and 
China is densely populated ; but there, half an acre will support a 
family, and every acre is arable, flat, and rich. In the greater part of 
Canada, that part which is not settled, to the north, a hundred acres 
may not suffice to support a family. On the praries, to the east of the 
Rocky Mountains, an immense area of flat lands still awaits the 
plough. But this will always be sparsely occupied. This is the land 
of big farms. A big farm requires capital. Many expensive machines 
and many teams of horses are necessary to reap a harvest big enough 
to pay the expenses of transport. Such lands do not make population, 
and it is population alone which produces all those minor industries 
from which prosperity springs. 

On the other hand, Canada always holds in store the secret of its 
minerals. How rich it may be is not yet half known; but it has 
already exposed countless riches which have cost more than their 
value to obtain. It is a common estimate that a dollar of gold costs 
two dollars of silver. As an example, at least 30,000,000 has gone this 
year into the Yukon; but it is an open question if a third of that sum 
has come out. Mineral wealth, in fact, owes its value more to the rush of 
population it excites than to its intrinsic returns, and unless there are 
more abiding industries to keep the influx, it is but a flash in the pan. 
There is great hope for British Columbia, although it has known as 
great a rush before, of which little traces now remain. Mining, when 
it pays, carries with it a host of industries. But, at present, Canadian 
mines provide labour for American citizens, and freight for American 
railways. Lines are now in progress, however, which will tap both 
the Cariboo and the Kootenay, and then a change may be found. 

To an untrained stranger, the great need appears to be an honest, 
patriotic, and centralised government. This should expend all public 
moneys in advertisement, and railway building, and bounties to useful 
enterprise. When there is good farm-land, there should be transport 
to the markets and elevators: settlers will follow the rail. Where 
there is gold, there should be transport to manufacturing centres and 
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smelters; companies will go where they can take machinery cheap. 
Where there is water-power, mills should cluster ; and where mills are, 
material will come. All this, of course, has been done, and is doing ; 
the Canadian Pacific Railwny need alone be mentioned. On the other 
hand, the Yukon railway fell through; the Yukon Government has 
excited suspicion; Kootenay ores go across the border; Minnesota 
grains go to Buffalo. The dream of seeing Canada’s wealth applied 
honestly to Canada’s welfare is a Utopian one. How can you expect 
shareholders of the A. B. C. to support a line which will fall to the 
D. E. F.?. Or creatures of a drain contractor encourage the diversion 
of funds to a bridge? Or representatives of Lake Steamer Companies 
favour an Ottawa canal? Or politicians take an interest in schemes 
which bring nothing to their own pocket ? 

This last is the radical gangrene, and it can only be cured by time. 
In England, there is a strong body of voters, and a strong body of 
representatives, who look only to their country’s good; who regard 
politics totally disassociated from their private purse. This is because 
they are above the need of pelf and bound by centuries of tradition. 
There may still be found probably a hundred members of the British 
Parliament who do not want a salary, and whose sole ambition is to 
prove themselves disinterested patriots and honourable men; who 
think more, in fact, of their fame than their families. In Canada, such 
a class is not likely to exist. No one can dispense with a salary; 
there are no traditions; the voting population is too small for a disin- 
terested patriotism to be heard. Among half-a-million grown-up, male 
voters, there will not be, we may presume, more than 50,000 who have 
a mind of their own; and if these 50,000 are poor, ambitious, and 
brought up in a Republican tradition that the country is one’s 
individual self, and the Government has 5,000 posts, contracts, and 
sinecures to distribute among its supporters, not many of them are 
likely to vote for an upright man. What is the good of a representa- 
tive who won’t put a contract in yourway? Who won’t get you an 
appointment ? Who won’t vote for a railway through your land? 
And if a man will do these things for you, he is not the man to serve 
his country. 

But I have said much more than I intended to about politics, and 
I apologise to Ottawa. My assertions are probably .too sweeping; I 
have probably been misled into accepting the newspapers as reliable 
sources of light. That there ave good men and true, I know. That 
those who have been proved to be otherwise have not much influence, 
I shall be glad to admit. For the rest, I can only say I take you as 
you represent yourselves. I judge you rather on your own estimate 
than on mine. And I hope that, after all, it is all smoke, and that 
pitch does not necessarily defile. 
C. W. Mason. 
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The Rival Mistresses * 


‘*Wuy should not Mr. Canning find himself prevented by a cold from 
going to the House, and condemned to dine on a chicken with half 
a pint of wine? The article would then write itself, and we should 
have a first-rate number splendidly complete.” 

So, with the brilliant statesman’s friend and subordinate, John 
Hookham Frere, ingeniously pleaded during the early days of that 
periodical the first or second editor of the Quarterly Review. Canning 
was then head of the Foreign Office with Frere, of Aristophanic fame, 
for his Under Secretary. No difficulties were raised by the statesman ; 
the diplomatic catarrh was invited; the article was written. It is 
noticeable, to-day, as being that which contained the first suggestion of 
the Anti-Jacobin. Since Canning’s time, no statesman on that side, 
when in office, has written for the periodical press. Lord Salisbury’s 
connection with journalism has been much talked about: like his 
earlier association with the City, it has been alternately exaggerated 
and underrated. Only during his present Premiership has the true 
version of the facts been given: being thus accessible, it is purposely 
not repeated here. 

Whigs alighting on office are, in a famous passage, compared to 
bees settling on flowers. They both grow dumb. This holds equally 
true on both political sides. Thackeray’s summing up of the 
journalistic vocation,—‘‘a capital profession to get out of,”—might 
really be thought shared by several accomplished men, now alive, 
who have found a stepping stone to politics in the pen; and 
who, directly they have approached the Cabinet, have, in Disraeli’s 
old phrase, hurled their lyre to limbo.t There may be, as there ought 
to be, no politics in literature. As a historical fact, the literary 
tradition has among statesmen chiefly been embellished by Whigs or 
Liberals. First came Charles James Fox. The late William 
McCullagh Torrens, himself an honest Liberal, but disgusted by the 
passion for self-indulgence of Fox, paradoxically used to maintain 
that from a literary point of view Pitt and Wellesley, the Etonian 
Latinist, were the great Whig’s superiors. Sir George Trevelyan, a 
bracketed Senior Classic, master of a pure and agreeable literary style, 
though an ideally competent, may be thought not an impartial witness 
on this head. It would be ungracious to say that, when we were 
expecting of him bread, he gives us a stone. His work on the 


* Pitt. By Lord Ashbourne. Zhe American Revolution (Part i., 1766-76). By 
Sir G, O. Trevelyan. Zhe British Empire. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, Bart., M.P. (Chatto and Windus, 1899). 

+ See Runnymede Letter to Lord John Russell. 
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American Revolution seemed to him an indespensable preliminary to 
finishing his book on Fox. But even those who appreciate the 
varied interest, the wide and thorough knowledge, the wealth of local 
colour, in this his new book, may regret for the moment the 
conscientiousness which causes his Life and Times of the great C. J. F. 
still to remain a fragment. . When yet fresh from the Senate House 
the ‘‘ Competition Wallah” vindicated, if I rightly remember, in a 
magazine article, the claims of his political ancestor to accurate 
scholarship. Porson, he showed, had found Fox’s Greek annotations, 
done at St. Anne’s Hill, very good. ‘A very painstaking man.” 
That was the description given by Fox of himself as well of his 
success in debate, in scholarship, or in letters. That, too, was one 
among the very few points (the rush of oratory carrying all before 
perhaps excepted) common alike to Fox and Gladstone. Thus, from 
the days when ‘True Blue and Mrs. Crewe” formed the reigning 
toast at Carlton House, Liberalism has regarded literary accomplish- 
ment as a Foxian inheritance. Intermittently, perhaps, but still 
pretty industriously, that tradition has remained an active force almost 
to our own day. In these days of collections and selections by way of 
successors to the albums, keepsakes, elegant extracts, and so forth of 
an earlier epoch, why has not someone put together an anthology of 
the literary beauties of Whig ladies, some of whom are yet with us. 
No better occasional verse, of thoughtful tinge, has been written of 
late than by the accomplished wife of a Liberal ex-Master of the 
Buckhounds who, with equal grace and skill, performed the invidious 
duty of dispensing invitations for the Ascot lawn. Byron, of course, 
immensely strengthed the alliance between the Muses on the one hand, 
and Almack’s routs, all which stands for fast and fashionable society 
on the other. Lord Melbourne, in his own peculiar way, followed the 
example. During these years, the preponderance of literary aptitude 
and activity would seem to have to been with that connection which, 
as readers of Thackeray know, memories of Charles Fox and his 
delightful naughtinesses had rendered fashionable. 

These were the days when it was the smart thing to go in for 
Whiggism, or even for Liberalism, spiced with revolution. To some 
extent the personal popularity, the lavish, but the always discrimin- 
ating, hospitality of Monckton Milnes, the first Lord Houghton, 
prolonged that period well into the second or third decade of the 
Victorian era, Another agency, far more specificially contributing to 
the same end, was that of Strawberry Hill when its chatelaine was 
Lady Waldegrave; hers was the death that, sadly coinciding with 
the Gladstonian triumphs of near twenty years ago, dimmed the 
brightness of the Liberal gain. But, it being necessary to enumerate 
individuals, there are other names not less essential than those already 
mentioned, to make the list fairly representative. The late Mr. 
Henry Reeve systematically disparaged after his death the most 
serviceable of his Edinburgh contributors, Abraham Hayward. A 
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perfectly ridiculous story has lately been set going; this would 
identify the Hayward of real life with the Wenham or Wagg of 
Vanity Fair or Pendennis. Hayward’s social ubiquity had eclipsed 
his literary excellence. For ready resourcefulness of knowledge, for 
various powers of illustration, for width of reading, he had not any 
superiors during his life. He is without anyone to approach him now 
that he is dead. During the later part of his time, on his own 
political side, he was neared by the then member for the Elgin 
Burghs—as true a type of the later, which is also the severer and 
more scientific Victorian erudition, as Hayward himself was of the 
belles lettres of an earlier period. Like Sir George Trevelyan and Mr. 
Goschen, Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff has never been, save from the 
accident of belonging to the same Government, a Gladstonian. No 
man has mellowed more in type than this accomplished scholar. His 
still incomplete Notes from a Diary would have delighted his old friend, 
Hayward. When the series is ended and collected, it will have a 
place by the side of the earlier Whig work, an exemplar for all time 
of this sort of writing, Horace Walpole. Mr. George Russell has 
solaced his absence from the House of Commons by his own chatty 
contribution to perpetuate the literary fame of his family. Sir 
Charles Dilke has signalized his return to Parliamentary life by 
several books, to say nothing of articles, more characteristic of the 
intellectual note of their era than his political friends, the already- 
mentioned diarists. For the stiff, or at least the didactic, reading 
mostly comes to us nowadays from the Tory side. Whoso would 
master the philosophic treatises of the leader of the House of 
Commons will no doubt find his reward if he succeeds; but to ensure 
that success will find his work cut out for him. He will, perhaps, 
miss in Mr. Arthur Balfour’s style the charm which Conservative 
prophets declare he ought to find in his presence. Mr. Labouchere 
has long been credited with the task of preparing for the press the 
diary which he, too, has kept. Of this, all which one can say is, that, 
unless Bowdlerized out of knowledge, it ought to be not less instructive 
and a more diverting record of Victorian days than was the Journal of 
Mr. Pepys of the closing years of the Stuart dynasty. 

This universal diarizing is instructive, and may be amusing. It 
adds, however, some bitterness to the cup of modern life, and does not 
tend to make social existence more enjoyable or social conversation 
more unrestrained. Professional writers are seldom the best talkers, 
because, as Thackeray reminds one in Pendennis, they have to keep their 
really good things for their books. But, during these times wherein 
we live, every man is his own, or intends to be somebody else’s, 
chronicler. Everyone, therefore, sees in his social neighbour at the 
dinner table or the club his literary rival, suspects he is being pumped 
with a view to help the manufacture of copy by others, remains resolutely 
silent in the company of which he is not sure, or talks persistently 
about the mild weather, the Dreyfus case, and the Ritualistic crisis. 
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One is not therefore surprised that so very rusés men of the world 
and of the pen should disclaim betimes any notion of employing their 
leisure on the compilation of contemporary chronicles, social or 
political. 

Ever since Mr. Gladstone resolved to devote the residue of his 
energies to the Analogy and to other congenial and equally grave 
subjects, the example thus augustly set has been increasingly followed. 
Early among those who threw over politics as a mistress to find 
one in letters came Sir George Trevelyan. Part, at least, of the 
result of that retirement is the work already mentioned. It will 
divide with Mr. Lecky’s the fame of a handbook essential for the 
understanding of the eighteenth, and so of the nineteenth, century. 
But the seclusion finally embraced by him may give this accomplished 
writer leisure to collect and re-issue certain trifles that those who 
still have a far-off remembrance of them would wished rescued from 
oblivion. Such are the numerous compositions, mostly in verse, by 
which ‘G, O. Trevelyan of Trinity” showed he had a rich vein of 
the imaginative pleasantry wherein, till the late Mortimer Collins in 
his British Birds, no English disciple of Aristophanes save John 
Hookham Frere, Canning, and his brother Anti-Jacobins, had accom- 
plished any remarkable success. 


Can this be Balbus—schoolboy friend to all ? 

Whose earliest exploit was to build a wall ; 

Who, with a frankness that I’m sure would charm ye, 
Declared it was all over with the Army. 


The cultivation of the lighter Muses in such strains as these may 
have prevented the votary from securing some academical successes well 
within his reach ; during the sixties, they prevented the gaiety of two 
Universities from being eclipsed, as nothing else prevented it, save the 
lyrics of Calverley. In a representative Trevelyan collection there 
should be a place for these most happy trifles, as well as for the con- 
tributions to political narrative, incidentally supplementary to the 
unfinished labours of Macaulay. 

On the other political side, the House of Commons could not have 
had two more real losses than those caused by the elevation of David 
Plunkett to the peerage of Rathmore, or by the transformation of 
Edward Gibson into Lord Ashbourne. As yet, the former of these 
has not signalized his larger leisure by capitulating to any of those 
Review editors who, during so many years, and thus far so vainly, 
have been on his track. Neither has he, to one’s knowledge, written 
the inevitable book. Rhetorical finish, apt and novel illustration from 
desultory reading, the perpetuation of the grand manner in casual 
debate; these are the qualities by which the erewhile Mr. Plunkett 
will be remembered. 

His friend, contemporary and colleague, once Mr. Gibson, has 
followed Lord Rosebery in illustrating the fascination exercised over 
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all liberal and ingenuous politicians by the story and character, both 
profoundly pathetic, of the younger Pitt. Henceforth, Lord Ash- 
bourne’s volume will be as necessary as any of Wroxall’s, or of the 
Grenville papers, to rightly understanding the statesman who, meant 
by Nature for times of peace, economy and enlightenment, was, by 
the spite of destiny, cast upon a period of revolution, high taxation, 
war, and thrust into the leadership of a reactionary movement and a 
purely aristocratic connection to which his loyalty remained unshaken, 
but with which he could not have sympathised. 

Those who personally knew Sir Robert Peel, the great, may have 
heard Lord Ashbourne’s story of Pitt’s “ one love affair.” How Sir 
Robert became exactly informed of the circumstances no one now 
living knows any more than how he, in his day, was the sole 
depository of the secret cause of the separation between Lord Byron 
and his wife. That latter mystery the Minister ever refused to disclose 
toasoul. His discreet, but tantalising, reply to a personal intimate 
whom I, from my childhood, happened to know, was: ‘“‘ The tacts 
might be now revealed without injury to anyone, the actors in the 
drama being dead. I intend, however, for these facts ever to remain 
locked in my bosom.” On the subject of William Pitt’s attachment 
to Eleanor Eden, Peel was not so reserved. Lord Ashbourne pro- 
bably did not derive his version of the affair from any indirectly 
Peelite source; they are practically identical with that version of 
which a brilliant politician and litterateur, now dead, and exactly 
Mr. Gladstone’s contemporary, became possessed. The peculiar 
merit and beauty of Lord Ashbourne’s rather desultory, but admirably 
informed and most instructive, monograph is that it displays every 
sort of merit characteristic of the writer’s personality, profession, and 
race. The chapters on Pitt’s Irish resolutions take a little too much 
knowledge for granted on the part of the general reader. To sucha 
one to be perfectly intelligible, the narrative requires supplementing 
here and connecting there. But the unique charm of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Irish section of his work is that he gives us, as it were, in 
solution, not only Pitt’s essential ideas on things Irish, but those 
ideas which, on such subjects, every one of fair intelligence or 
moderate freedom from prejudice must have. He does not, indeed, 
expressly give this description of Pitt’s views, but he puts those 
views before us so luminously, so persuasively, as, instinctively 
and, till the process is finished, almost unconsciously to convince 
one that Pitt’s attitude, on the Irish question of his day was the 
only one possible to sweet reasonableness, and that to dissent from 
his ideas is to write oneself ‘down a bigot and a Philistine. This 
is, indeed, a literary feat of rare skill, but it is something more. It 
would have been possible of accomplishment only to one com- 
bining with his literary skill a lawyer’s knowledge, a stateman’s 
insight, and an Irishman’s instinct. If one closes with any regret 
this book, it is that Lord Ashbourne should have found little scope 
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for the exercise of Edward Gibson’s humour. Those who remember 
the Dublin University Member upon a Front Bench in the House of 
Cemmons will recall not only the massive intellectual head, rendered 
prematurely venerable by a picturesque framing of white hair that 
seemed to silver a whole part of the parliamentary landscape; they 
will pleasantly remember the welling up to the surface of an essentially 
Irish humour, to which the suspicion of a southern brogue gave an 
additional and most welcome charm. 

In each of the cases thus far reviewed, the struggle between 
the rival mistresses has, after long delay, been settled in favour 
of the Muse of letters as against the goddess of the Forum. As 
regards Sir William Harcourt, his change of place from an above 
the gangway seat to a below the gangway seat is merely a new 
illustration of the old proverb concerning the return to one’s first 
love. What is really noticeable, though it has thus far escaped 
notice, is that Sir William Harcourt’s latest development, down to 
every detail, is dramatically consistent with his first beginnings. 
Few Englishmen know the Queen Anne period, or that of the early 
Georges, better than the late Opposition Leader of the House of 
Commons. Those who have listened to his conversation have often 
heard him describe Boswell, Johnson, Gibbon and Burke as freshly 
as if we had all been living in the year 1763, and Sir William 
Harcourt himself had been dining at The Club a few nights ago, 
founded, as The Club was, in that very twelvemonth. When between 
forty and fifty years ago, as “‘ Historicus,” or as ‘‘H” in ‘‘ The Times,” 
or anonymously in “ The Saturday Review,” Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s 
pen first became famous, it was on behalf of the Aberdeen, who were 
the anti-Jingo, and anti-Imperial Liberals of those days, as against the 
Palmerstonian ‘‘ plungers.’”’ Fidelity to the views he then espoused 
in writing is the secret of the latest decision he has taken in fact. 
Of the partial retirement, which, to be in the fashion, he has announced, 
and of his return to his first intellectual mistress, the long talked of 
monograph on Bolingbroke is to be the promised outcome. If one asks 
why that period be taken, the writer’s intimacy with it forms a ready 
answer ; if, further, one wishes to know why Bolingbroke, the Tory of 
Patriot King fame, and not some ancient Whig, be the choice, the 
answer may be suggested by certain remarks of Sir William Harcourt 
in a memorable letter under head of “proscription,”’ and in certain 
experiences of the proscribing process which fell to the lot of Henry 
St. John in a very exceptional degree. Even in our half of the 
nineteenth century, did not Louis Napoleon find an ostensible essay 
on Julius Cesar a convenient form into which to throw a great deal 
of autobiographical incident ? 

T. H. S. Escorr. 
































































The Dramatic Hobby 


In the penny novel the story begins with the heroine at the age of 
eighteen. She has never had a lover until the hero incidentally 
saunters into the village, and then she at once has an instantaneous 
palpitation of the heart,—called love. 

Of course, this maiden is surpassingly beautiful, but no one 
seemed to realize it before; now the natives look at her through 
smoked glass. 

A play may be subject to these same faults. The hero and 
heroine are successfully married, but this is not sufficient ; the stage 
goes beyond the real for the burlesque and interprets literally, ‘“ All 
the worlds a stage,” for all of the cast, degenerating even to the 
fourth and fifth generation, namely, the cook and the butler, pair 
themselves off like puppets. The maiden says, “‘I am so happy, 
Jack,” and the curtain falls on domestic felicity from kitchen to 
drawing-room. 

It is necessary to possess a broad spirit of philanthropy to 
dispense matrimony like patent medicine samples in this wholesale 
manner; moreover, it involves a great responsibility. This hobby 
is gradually passing away, but for every change a worse doth take 
its place; what we refer to is not so much a hobby as a corruption, 
namely; advertisements to be mouthed on a respectable stage by a 
poor actor. 

Sophocles, while seeking for novelty, dignified a tragedy by a 
chorus of turkeys, but did not allow the ranting actor to advertise 
the fowls of his neighbour in the following manner: ‘ Yon fat turkeys 
are from the poultry yard of Brother Antigone.” 

In the last two plays at the Garrick Theatre this advertising 
plan was used in a palpable and self-evident manner—perhaps 
unintentional—we trust so. The doctor in the play of ‘ Teresa” 
wears a Jaeger suit and talks of nothing except the merits of this suit. 
The character is not humerous, nor has the doctor anything to do 
with the action of the play—so little, in fact, that were the character 
eliminated, ‘‘ Teresa’’ would be the same drama. 

The advertisement in ‘‘ Brother Officers”’ is a slight improvement. 
One of the young ladies in the play-is an orphan and an heiress. 
When her lover proposes to her, she interrupts him somewhat after 
this fashion: “I have a secret to tell you, I am the controller of 
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Johnson’s pickles, in fact, the only surviving member of the concern, 
there is no company, it is I—I am Johnson’s pickles.” Then her 
lover smacks his lips and says, “‘ And good pickles they are.” 

This by-play is not connected with the main or counter-plot ; it 

gives the impression of an awkward attempt to advertise Johnson’s 
pickles. 
They may be permissible and considered perfectly proper, but 
do not talk about the moral elevatian of the stage, the beautiful life 
of purity taught thereon and other such rot; ifthe stage is to educate 
the masses and instil within their minds the noblest of thoughts, surely 
Johnson’s pickles may be dispensed with from the curriculum. 

We trust we are mistaken in regard to the Garrick, but the aroma 
is strong—we have seen Damon, perhaps Pythias may be absent, but 
we doubt it. 

It is generally recognised among editors that nine-tenths of the 
stories which they receive from novices deal with struggling authors 
starving in garrets from unrecognized genius and dying in absolute 
poverty and starvation. Within a week after their death fame comes 
to their name, and the whole of England rings with praise for their 
wonderful novel. 

The most common dramatic trick is disguise ; the being taken for 
someone else whom no one has seen before, and weaving the plot 
about this assumed character until the real person turns up or the 
disguise is thrown off and all ends well. There is nothing of striking 
originality in the idea, for it was the snake in the garden of Eden who 
instituted this subterfuge. 

A glance at a few of our London plays will show to what extent 


this idea is used. 

Disguise is the main factor in ‘ Little Miss Nobody,” ‘“‘ What 
happened to Jones,” ‘“‘ Young Mr. Yarde,” ‘Topsy Turvey Hotel,” 
not to mention several others in the same light vein, all of them 
turning upon the polar axis of disguise and straining for effect 
rather than character. 

Somewhat humourous but for the most part silly, as the effect is 
overdone. 

The ancient Greeks. possessed peculiar ideas concerning the 
drama, for instead of crowing Phrynichus with a wreath as a tribute 
for his tragedy upon the fall of Miletus, they fined him 1,000 drachmas 
for distressing their feelings. If this were a custom in England, it 
would hamper but few playwrights; some of them might be fined 
twopence by the City Council. 

In regard to there being a degeneration in character plays, there 
can be but little doubt that this lamentable fact is too true. This is 


not a hobby, but a fact. 
G. 
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The Future of the Liberal Party 


LIBERAL, NONCONFORMIST, AND SOCIALIST VIEWS. 


THE political world has been busy of late, discussing the future of 
the Liberal Party. It has been, and is, in a parlous condition, and 
the meeting of its chiefs, within a few days, will seem, to many 
observers, similar to a gathering of physicians around the death-bed 
of a dying patient. The want of unity among its chiefs, its lack of 
a programme or a policy, and its hesitation, have been compared by 
Mr. Morley, in his pessimistic speech at Montrose, to “‘a party which 
was of the nature of the chameleon, which, however prehensile its 
tail, might change its colour with the skies or with the wind, and 
which fed on the rather doubtful diet of any number of open 
questions.” 

A few days after Sir William Harcourt’s resignation had come 
as an answer to the “ Daily Mail’s” attempt to find a policy anda 
leader for the Liberal Party, I called upon Mr. W. T. Stead to 
interview him on the question of the moment, but the editor of the 
“Review of Reviews,” busy organising a scheme to make the world 
lay down its Maxims and its Lebel cannon, refused to accept the 
division in the counsels of the Liberal chiefs as a serious matter. 

‘There is a good deal of rot talked on the subject,” he remarked. 
‘Some people talk as if a social cataclysm had taken place. For 
my part, I don’t think it will have any effect on present-day politics. 
When a man grows old, he dies, and there’s an end of it.” 

“You don’t think then that the situation will have any effect 
on the Socialist Party?” 

“No; there is no Socialist Party; and, so far as I am concerned, 
there is no situation. It will be time enough to talk about the 
leadership of the Liberal Party when there is a party.” 

More than this Mr. Stead would not say, and returned to his 
congenial task of attempting to make humanity exchange the scarlet 
robe of militarism for the white robes of peace. 

But, Sir Edward Russell, the distinguished editor of the 
“ Liverpool Daily Post,” has often found himself in dissent with 
Mr. Stead, and it is not surprising that, on this occasion, he should 
view the question of the future of the Liberal Party more favourably 
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than does the editor of the “ Review of Reviews.” Sir Edward 
might be termed the spokesman of that part of the scholarly middle- 
classes which forms no inconsiderable portion of the Liberal Party. 
His career as a scholar and a critic outshines his parliamentary 
record; nevertheless, his interpretation of political questions is eagerly 
followed by a large number of readers—Churchmen, professional and 
business men, and educationalists. 

“If you ask me who I think is the best possible leader of 
the Liberal Party, now that Sir William Harcourt has retired,’’ he 
said, “‘I think there can be only one reply—Lord Rosebery. And 
that is, of course, taking into account every name brought before 
the public.” 

“And the Leader in the Commons would be——?” 

“Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. I think he would be an 
ideal leader for the Liberal Party in the Commons; he would 
command the support of the united body of Liberals by his tact 
and ability.” 

“‘But you have seen Mr. Haldane’s speech, Sir Edward, that 
the Leader of the Party should be constantly in the Commons, ever 
taking part in the debates, and so rallying his supporters. Does not 
this require a young man with a strong physique? And does it not 
disqualify Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ?”’ 

“No. I think Sir Henry’s physique is equal to all this. If the 
Liberal Leader were selected on the ground of youth, Sir Edward 
Grey would be the man. He has heredity in his favour, in addition 
to his great ability.” 

“Do you think that Lord Rosebery has recovered the ground 
he lost some time ago—with the Nonconformists, for instance ?” 

“* Yes, his foreign policy has regained for him all the support he 
lost. I think his position, now, is stronger than ever.” 

“* Do you believe that the Liberal Party should abandon Home 
Rule as one of the planks of their programme, or that it should be 
relegated to the background?” 

“No. Iam asmuchin favour of Home Rule as ever I was; but I 
think it will have to be arranged between the Liberals and Nationalists 
as to the time when it is to be passed. _I am of opinion that even the 
unfortunate divisions among the Nationalists is another argument in 
favour of Home Rule.” 

‘‘ Would you suggest any programme for the Liberal Party to 
offer the country before or during the next elections ? ” 

“No; because I have no right to speak except in an unofficial 
position. But, speaking for myself, I would say that revision of 
general taxation, improvement in the “registration laws,” a Church 
Discipline Bill, and Home Rule ought to be in the front rank of our 
programme.” 

“What attitude would you take towards those who are opposing 
the Ritualists ?” 
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“I think they should be supported. They are, undoubtedly, in 
the right. If the Liberal Party came into power, one of its first 
measures should be a Church Discipline Act to punish those clergy- 
men who disobeyed the Church as by Law established.” 

“What do you think of the Liberal Party’s attitude towards 
Imperialism? Do you not think itis another name for Jingoism ?” 

“‘ Well, I think that we must have a firm foreign policy, such as 
Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey have carried out. I am against 
all wild and unjust extension of the Empire, but I think our duty is to 
maintain our possessions against all others, and I think that the great 
majority of Liberals are in agreement upon this point. For instance, 
if you were to ask one the Socratic question, ‘Are you in favour of 
clearing out of Egypt?’ he might hesitate, but he would finally say 
‘No!’” 

This thoughtful statement of the position of the Liberals will be 
read with deep interest, but I think Sir Edward Russell overlooks the 
fact that the Nonconformist conscience does not like Lord Rosebery— 
never did, and never will. 

In order to gauge further ‘the attitude of the Nonconformists 
towards the famous ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs, I waited upon the 
Rev. C. F. Aked, one of the most brilliant speakers and thinkers 
among the northern Nonconformists. Mr. Aked's eloquence has been 
devoted to the service of the Liberal Party, and even in the pulpit he 
has not hesitated to denounce or applaud. the conduct of political 
leaders. 

“What attitude do Nonconformists adopt towards Lord 
Rosebery ?”’ I asked. 

“‘ Well, I may say that no man has a right to speak for Noncon- 
formists as a whole. Dr. Guinness Rogers admires Lord Rosebery 
and supports his claims to the Liberal Leadership, but Dr. Rogers has 
not a great following in this. I think the greater number of Noncon- 
formists distrust Lord Rosebery. I might put our objections succinctly: 

1st. Heisa Peer. It is not snobbery on our part, objecting to 

a man because of the accident of his birth. But it is absurd to have 
as the head of a democratic body one who is a member of a House 
which constantly opposes the wishes of the people. 

2nd. He is a man of enormous wealth, and he owns, or did own, 
shares in a distillery, and we can’t reconcile our views on wealth and 
on the drink traffic with support of such a man. 

3rd. He isa racing man. It is not necessary for me to say that 
a racing man can have no place in public life, but we cannot grow 
enthusiastic over the prospect of having one as our leader. We 
are in politics, to realise the Kingdom of God in human affairs, 
otherwise we have no place in them. And the racing man associates 
with a class whose views are opposed to ours on nearly every subject. 

4th. Heisthe Lord High Damper. He damps down everything— 
the agitation against the House of Lords was damped down by him. His 
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‘attack’ on it was all pretence—had no reality in it. We have not 
forgiven him for the way he damped down the Armenian agitation. 
He is not a Radical, not a Liberal, and we believe that he is with us 
only to betray us. 

5th. He is a Jingo. I have much more confidence in Lord 
Salisbury than in Lord Rosebery. If the latter were in power, we 
would be plunged into war with some country or other almost 
immediately.” 

“‘ But what do you think of Sir William Harcourt ?” 

‘Sir William has rendered magnificent service to the Liberal 
party, which we can never forget. His attitude on the Liquor 
question, and on the Established Church, has commanded our 
admiration. The only fault that we can find with him is the way 
he permitted himself to be ‘squared’ on the South African trouble. 
Rightly or wrongly, we believe that there was a ‘deal’ on the 
matter. That, in consideration of the Liberals permitting Rhodes to 
escape his just punishment, they were permitted to denounce and 
attack him to the top of their bent.” 

** And what do you think of the future of the Liberal Party ?” 

“‘T am very pessimistic on the subject. I think the next ten 
years, at least, will have no hope for us as far as the Liberal Party is 
concerned.” 

“Is there any possibility of the more advanced Liberals amalga- 
mating with the growing Socialist party ? ” 

“It isa thing we would like to see accomplished, but we have 
our doubts. For years past we have been bitterly attacked by the 
Socialists and others of their way of thinking. We have been told 
that we are the enemies of progress, and the chief obstacle in the way 
of reform. Then we turned rcund and said, ‘We have got out of 
your way. Do your work!’ As I said, we would welcome the union 
of all earnest reformers to carry out the reforms which are needed. 
The idea of a New Party is magnificent. But is it business?” 

The Socialist view had yet to be heard, and I was sufficiently 
fortunate in finding Mr. John Edwards, President of the Liverpool 
Fabian Society, and member of the National Administrative Council 
of the Independent Labour Party. Mr. Edwards has a more thorough 
grip of the history and development of Socialism than any other man 
in England, but his retiring disposition has kept him in the back- 
ground. He has studied the subject to some purpose, as his pamphlet 
on “ The Politics of the Independent Labour Party” is one of the 
best written statements of the aims of the I.L.P., which is to be 
obtained anywhere. 

“ Well, I think all this talk about the Leadership of the Liberal 
Party is rather amusing when you consider that the work of the 
Liberal Party isended. It came into being for the purpose of achieving 
religious, commercial and political freedom. These being achieved, 
its purpose is fulfilled. I might say that the proof of this lies in the 
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facts of the gradual diminution of Liberal majorities, and, per contra, 
the steady accretion of Tory majorities. If we omit the General 
Election of 1885, which resulted in a deadlock and speedily led to 
another election, we find that the six General Elections during the 
last thirty years have resulted in the establishment of an equal 
number of Liberal and Tory Governments. The Liberal Govern- 
ments have been supported by gradually weaker majorities, whilst the 
Tories have waxed stronger with each successive ministry. Here are 
the figures :— 


1868. Liberal majority ‘a oz Se 

1880. es ad ies 53 
over Conservatives and Home Rulers combined. 

1892. Liberal majority exe on ae 


with the help of Home Rulers. Had the Irish remained in opposition, 
we would have had no Liberal Government after 1880. 


1874. Conservative majority a ae 
1886. - a ni > 
1895. i 152 


‘So you see that Liberalism is a dying force. That there is no 
hope of new ideas on its part is shown by Mr. McEwen’s speech to 
the effect that the last General Election was a judgment upon the 
Liberals for having flirted with the new Collectivism, and he adjured 
the party to hark back to the ‘historic Liberalism, the principles of 
which were the palladium of liberty.’ There are many who agree 
with him, and I expect the McEwenites, finally, will go over to the 
Tory party, following the example of the powerful section led by 
Mr. Chamberlain. Another proof of the senility of the Liberal Party 
is shown in the complete inability of the last Liberal Government to 
fulfil important promises owing to internal dissension.” 

“‘ Besides,”’ continued Mr. Edwards, ‘‘the Liberal Party did not 
achieve all the progress that has been made this century. Mr: Robert 
Wallace, M.P., said in the Progressive Review (Nov., 1896) :— ‘ Those 
interpositions of the State in favour of Labour as against Capital 
oe were of Tory origin. The beginning was made by the 
elder Peel. The next step in the development was taken under the 
Government of Lord Liverpool. An immense stride was made by 
Lord Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley, in 1833. Eleven years after, 
the younger, but greater, Peel carried his Factory Act in the teeth of 
a powerful, but limited, Liberal opposition. The great Factory and 
Workshop Act of 1878 was largely due to the present Lord Cross. 
While already under this Tory Government we have had new Mines, 
Truck, Housing, Health, and Labourers’ Acts, Cabmen’s and Trade 
Conciliation Acts, and a Light Railways Act, expanding Municipal 
powers. Dealing with the Social Problem cannot, therefore, be claimed as 
a monopoly of Liberalism, which has really adopted it from its political 
opponents.’ Mr. Wallace has given the case away against his own 
party.” 
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“ But was there not a‘ permeation’ idea to the effect that you 
could capture the machinery of the Liberal Party by joining Liberal 
organisations ? ” 

“Yes, but the ‘permeation’ theory is abandoned. George 
Bernard Shaw deals with the subject at full length in Fabian Tract No. 
41. We urged our members to join the Liberal and Radical Associa- 
tions of their district, or, if they preferred it, its Conservative 
Associations. Some of our members succeeded in being nominated to 
the Metropolitan Radical Federation and the Liberal and Radical 
Union. Well, the Fabian Society ‘permeated’ these bodies, pulled all 
the wires they could lay their hands on—I am quoting Shaw’s own 
words—and the result was a Progressive majority on the London 
County Council with ideas more or less Socialist. Then the official 
Liberals became alarmed, and, to again quote Shaw, the Radicals 
became conscious that their leaders were obstructing them. They 
said to us in effect—your policy of permeating has been successful : 
we ave permeated ; and the result is that we find all the money and all 
the official power of our leaders, who are not permeated, and cannot 
be permeated, arrayed against us. This ‘permeation’ policy was 
begun in 1886 and concluded in 1890 by Shaw giving the signal to 
fight the Liberal party in future by supporting Socialist candidates.” 

“‘ And what policy is the Fabian Society pursuing now ?” 

‘One of general education. Whenever a Socialist candidate is 
run, if he has a chance of success, the London Fabians support him, 
but here, in the North, when a Socialist candidate is run by the Party, 
that is, by the I.L.P., the S.D.F., and the Trades Councils, then we 
support him, whether he has a chance or not, simply as a matter ot 
principle. In conclusion, I would say that the whole gist of the 
matter may be expressed thus :—A Party is the result of ideas, it 
grows round an idea; but ideas never grow around a Party, and when 
it has to seek here and there for an idea to spread out into a policy, 
then that is the sign that its work has been achieved and its death- 
knell rung. The Socialist Party is small but it is growing; it hasa 
future, and even if its members are divided, it is only on matters of 
detail; they are one in principle. Either the earnest members of 
the Liberal Party must join us, or else get out of the way—there are 
but the two courses open to them. The enemies of reform, Mr. 
McEwen and his supporters, will drift towards Conservatism.” 

The above expression of opinion is very frank, and its interest is 
of very wide scope. But the approaching meeting of the Liberal 
Chiefs is bound to settle the question; whether or not, the Liberal 
Party has a Future, or whether it must retire to make way for a 
younger, more vigorous, rival—the Independent Labour Party. As 
yet, the bulk of the British people seem to think that this is a 
consummation devoutly not to be wished. 

C. A. HEALY. 






















































































































































































The Liberal Policy of the Future 


FROM AN INDEPENDENT STANDPOINT. 


In writing the other day on the question of the retention of the 
Philipines by the United States, Mr. Andrew Carnegie urged upon his 
fellow-citizens to stick to the policy of ‘‘ Concentration.” The 
advice would not be amiss if conveyed to the Liberal Party in Great 
Britain at the present moment. If the Liberal Party is to continue 
to live in history as one of the two great Parties in the State, it 
should adopt ‘‘ Concentration” as its motto forthwith. Let it 
concentrate on the choice of a leader, and then concentrate in the 
pursuit of a policy. Both will require to be chosen wisely. If the 
leader is a man who combines in his own person the two great gifts 
of judgment and enthusiasm, the prospects of the Party will improve: 
if he lacks either, the outlook is not so reassuring. But whether the 
leader for the time being is an ideal leader or not is a matter of 
comparatively small moment, provided that the policy which he 
advocates is one which will rally to its support the great body of the 
Liberal Party, aud will, at the same time, enlist the sympathy of that 
large, uncertain element in the population which is not at the present 
moment very strongly attracted to either political party. In due 
season, the heaven-born leader will arise. But if the Liberal Party 
runs after false gods in the guise of Home Rule or Teetotalism, or 
dissipates its energies upon impossible programmes, it will assuredly 
come to grief—probably break up and become a total wreck before 
many years are over. 

The policy of patching together as many items as possible, put 
forward by various groups not in sympathy with one another, has been 
demonstrated to be futile. What the party ought to do now, is to 
concentrate its energies on one or two principal points upon which 
the party is agreed, make sure it has a strong and unanswerable case 
to go upon, and forge steadily ahead in pursuit of its aims. A 
party is like a firm or a public company. If it does well, it 
earns profits and pays dividends. If it does not do well, it loses 
money, credit, and reputation. Still, if it can afford to wait, it may 
achieve success, which will obliterate the memory of past failures and 
re-establish its reputation in the eyes of the public. The Liberal 
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Party has got to obliterate the memory of two gigantic failures—Home 
Rule and the Newcastle Programme—and it can only do so by steady 
attention to real business. 
The question may then be asked—What are the principal points 
upon which the Liberal Party ought to concentrate its energies? 
With all due deference to the opinions of others who may differ, it 
appears to me there is great room for reform in two directions, viz., 
in the Land Laws, and in the Incidence of Taxation. Speaking 
broadly, it appears to me that the Land system of Great Britain is 
badly adapted to the circumstances of the present day, and that the 
abuses which have crept in are enormous. Take, for instance, the 
power which a Landlord has of stopping the progress of a town or 
village, and refusing sites for works and dwelling houses. Or, take 
again the evils which result from the exorbitant rents charged for the 
poorer class of dwellings in large towns. The evils which arise out 
of the existing state of matters are real, and it only requires a man 
who is in earnest, and who can impress his earnestness upon his 
followers, to come forward and agitate until the abuses complained of 
have been redressed and made for ever impossible. Then, again, 
it is only right that the farmers should be more fully protected than 
they are in reaping the benefit of their own improvements; and, in 
towns, the population should be protected against the rapacity of 
ground landlords. Because we hear comparatively little of these 
matters, at present, it does not by any means follow that people 
are indifferent to them. Throughout the United Kingdom there 
exists a very strong feeling that individual Landowners—who, after 
all, are only trustees for the land on behalf of the people—should 
not be permitted to abuse the powers which the State has conferred 
upon them. These powers require regulation and curtailment, and 
the time is ripe for moving in the matter. 

Then, again, take the question of the Incidence of Taxation. 
Taxation, direct and indirect, presses most heavily upon shopkeepers 
and persons with moderate incomes. The burden which the shop- 
keeper has to bear in the shape of taxation constitutes a grievance of 
the first magnitude. It would be easy to illustrate this by specific 
references, but it would be out of place to burden this article—which 
is merely intended as a suggestion—with details; so I shall simply 
point out that there are thousands of struggling shopkeepers, whose 
businesses do not yield them more than a bare income of from 15s. to 
30s. a week, who have to pay taxes equivalent to 5s. or 6s. a week, and 
more. 

Then, turn to the Income Tax. The burden of this tax is still far 
greater in proportion for the lower-middle class than it ought to be. 
The theory of taxation is that people should be taxed in proportion to 
their wealth, but, in actual practice, it is not so. The Liberal Party 
should make it a duty to accomplish this result as nearly as 
possible. 
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I do not mean tosay that there are not any other questions which 
it would be the duty of the Liberal Party to deal with. There are 
many to the front, now, and others still will emerge. But the broad 
lines of the Party’s policy should be clearly set forth, and, having once 
made up its mind that what it asks is right, the Party must adhere to 
its policy and agitate for its adoption, in season and out of season, in 
spite of rebuffs and disappointments and failures, until it has 
attained the realisation of its aims. If it shifts its ground from 
election to election, and merely takes up whatever is likely to be 
popular at the moment, it will soon become discredited and ridiculous. 
But, on the other hand, if it pursues a settled policy, it will gradually 
gain the respect of the great body of the people, and will, in due 
course, be rewarded by an expression of their confidence. 
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The Choice 


I saw Ambition, plumed like any god, 
Kneel in a mountain-pass—above, the sky 
Crowned an inviolate peak, serene and high, 
| Fit goal for one with Hope’s fair sandals shod ; 
| But this had marked, even while he upward trod, 
"| A flower, being rose about a golden eye, 
4 1 And pricked at heart, albeit he knew not why, 
; 

















Cast himself down to court its windy nod. 






The slighted summit flushed and ‘paled, the Deep 
Swallowed the sun, and blazed, a lake of fire, 
Nor stirred the wingéd youth from his desire 
Till, a frail orb, it drooped and fell on sleep ; 
Then rising, saw the distant Peak assume 

An Arctic pomp—and cursed her from his gloom ! 
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Zola’s “ Nana’”’ 


AT the conclusion of M. Zola’s ‘‘ L’Assommoir,” we saw the vicious 
girlhood of Nana, daughter of Gervaise and of Coupeau. From her 
mother, the girl inherited physical beauty and feminine charm; a fair 
face and a fine form: from her father, a coarse and sensual mind. 
Exposed to contact with the depraved life of dissolute Paris, sprung 
from a famille ouvriére, the young girl had early and easily fallen a 
prey to that sad trade in sexual debauchery which, to a Parisian girl 
of her class, with such bad bringing up, and under such depraving 
influences as those which surrounded the girlhood of Nana, seems a 
life of good living, of fine clothes, of idleness, of pleasure, and of 
luxury. Nana was not unwilling. In his realistic novel of ‘‘ Nana,” 
which yet does not belong to the literature of lubricity, M. Zola has 
completed the picture of the development and result of that young life 
of which the readers of ‘“‘L’Assommoir” had seen the beginning. 
Nana had, even in her childhood, no good teaching, and never knew 
the hallowing influences of a decent, a good, ora happy home. Her 
father was often drunk and always coarse; her mother was struggling 
with quite overwhelming misery, sorrow, want. Poverty, disorder, 
debasement, wretchedness, were the familiar daemons of her unhappy 
home; and the child acquired no sense of right or virtue, had no 
examples, no teaching, no conscience. But she had beauty, prurient 
instincts, vanity, guile, and wile. She fell from an unfenced precipice 
into the depths of foul evil; and the after-life, so inauspiciously begun, 
is traced out and thoroughly depicted by that ardent, if unsc:upulous 
moralist, M. Zola. It is not without interest, painful, if strong, that 
we prepare to study the delineation of a career which starts under such 
most disastrous influences. It will not, and it cannot, come to good. 
Before me lies a photograph of M. Zola. A good portrait is a 
biography, and we are always assisted in our study of a man and his 
work by considering his living likeness. What do we seem to read in 
the photograph of the author of “Nana”? The first quality that 
strikes us is that the face wears an aspect of wistful despair, as if the 


man represented were very much in earnest in feeling the sins and © 


sorrows of life, and very eager in a desire to help men—according to 

his lights. The features are not quite refined ; but are kindly, and by 

no means ee or coarse. Latent power is there, and we find an 

expression of dogged pertinacity which will strive for its ends, almost 

defiantly, and without recking much of discouragement, of enmity, or 

misconstruction. He may feel his difficulties, but will not be deterred 
5* 
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by them. He has his purpose, and will fulfil his mission. Zola is, 
indeed, an abstract force which is almost impersonal. He himself is 
mainly hidden in his work. He appears to be an observer, a reporter, 
rather than a creator. His book has but little of the reticence of art, 
has nearly nothing of art-selection ; but is yet full of that art-power 
which attends on art when it is working zealously in the service of 
morality and of humanity. He displays uncompromising adherence 
to the facts of life, however ugly those facts may be; and, when he 
has elected to depict any phase of existence, he will never step aside 
to avoid treading in filth. Loathsome vice is drawn with inexorable 
truth to fact. He will spare you nothing when he is in full pursuit of 
his object. He is ruthless, relentless, in representing, with objective 
accuracy, Circe, and those transformed to beasts by Circe. He 
appears calm, passionless, pitiless, in his inflexible care for truth; but 
his surface serenity does not wholly exclude or hide the glow of 
indignation, the touch of pity, the seethings of disgust. He will draw 
a Hetaiva as the creature really is; and no sentimentalism mars the 
revolting likeness. He knows that he that committeth sin becomes 
the servant of sin; and, confident in the consciousness of his aim, he 
will also draw for you, without reticence or hesitation, the men who 
cause such women to exist, and who are ruined by the luxury in which 
wantonness, when it can, will live. M. Zola does not show merely the 
lower half of the god Pan; he paints also the deterioration, the 
debasement, the despair of the libertine. It is not probable that 
M. Zola knows anything of Burns; but that poet, a man of most fiery, 
though undepraved passions, and of fervent lyrical gladness or gloom, 
sings, to a young male friend, about lawless love :— 


“I waive the question o’ the sin, 
The hazard of concealing ; 

But, och! it hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling !” 


M. Zola’s book is a study in morbid pathology, based upon 
profound moral aims; but he lays himself open to misconstruction by 
the thoroughness with which he hides himself and his feelings in his 
work. His theme is mournful and gloomy, but his powerful sense 
and grasp of reality is a vital quality in it. He elects to paint Doll 
Tearsheet rather than Marina. He does not care to draw divine 
purity passing untainted and unstained through the sensual stye, 
but dwells rather, in pursuance of his purpose, upon the baser 
creature. This determination may be the result of his judgment or 
the defect of his taste. J'ai mon but. 

Zola knows that the sexual passion has been granted in excess 
to humanity; and he realises that no factor is more potent in the 
history of the world. He develops all the horrors and the sorrows 
which arise from misuse of this overmastering impulse. We com- 
monly try to hide this fact, even from ourselves: fergnons d feindre, 4 
fin de mieux dissimuler. We suffer from the hypocrisy of modesty ; 
M. Zola is free from all such trammels. His style contains a sugges- 
tion of Balzac. He has the same love for attaining to his results 
through many and incessant touches of detail, though Zola, in this 
respect, is broader in treatment than Balzac. French love is, 
generally, disease rather than health; and M. Zola would study Cora 
Pearl in preference to Marina. He can live, by choice, for his strong 
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purpose, in the vitiated atmosphere of dissolute foulness and utter 
moral laxity. Like a Professor teaching pathology to students, he 
does not hesitate to exhibit and to explain the most , Presb disease, 
the most loathesome sores. - Fielding and Smollett have not shunned 
the strumpet in their writings; Hogarth has painted the “ Harlot’s 
Progress.” M. Zola’s “‘ Nana” is a sermon, not preached, but painted, 
against the wickedness, folly, and misery which attend upon illicit 
sexual relations and ignoble animal desires. He shows, forcibly and 
terribly, the injury to the soul, the deepening depravity of the mind, 
and the ruin to the worldly fortune of those debauchees who sink to be 
the slaves and become the victims of the heartless and tawdry 
strumpet. His picture of such phases of dissolute life has all the 
sadness of satire combined with the force of fact. 

But, all this while, Nana herself, fair flesh and devilish mind, 
is kept waiting while we are thinking about M. Zola and his aims, 
and objects, and methods of literary work. After we parted with 
her in L'Assommoir,” she does not re-appear until we meet with 
her in some loose connection with the drama—with the form of art 
in which our Shakspeare is the greatest master. 

It is a premiére at the Théatre des Variétés. On a fine April night, 
the hurrying crowds passing ceaselessly to and fro on the boulevard 
are crossed, about nine o’clock, by the smaller crowd of spectators 
arriving at and entering the theatre to be present at the first night of 
the opéra-bouffe, the ‘‘ Blonde Venus,” a new piece with a new actress, 
which will, it is expected, form the theatrical event of the year; and 
all the notabilities and critics, who compose the more important part 
of the audience which attends on a first night, are gathering eagerly, 
in excited anticipation. Nana, l’étoile nouvelle, is as yet unknown in 
the mimic world of the theatre. The enterprising manager, “ qui sait 
son affaire,” is M. Bordenave; “‘ce montreur de femmes qui les 
traitait en garde-chiourme, ce cerveau toujours fumant de quelque 
réclame, criant, crachant, se tapant sur les cuisses, cynique, et ayant 
un esprit de gendarme.” M. Hector de la Faloise, introduced by M. 
Fauchery, a writer in the Figaro, speaks to M. Bordenave about “‘ your 
theatre ” The manager, “‘]’interrompit tranquillement, d’un mot 
cru, ’Dites mon bordel.’ ” 

They talk to him about the new actress. Bordenave asserts 
roundly that she can neither sing or act. ‘‘ Est-ce qu’une femme a 
besoin de savoir jouer et chanter? Ah, mon petit, tu es trop béte. 
Nana a autre chose, parbleu! et quelque chose qui remplace tout.” 

M. Bordenave is despotic as a theatrical ruler. ‘‘ Lorsqu’une de 
ses petites femmes, comme il les nommait, ne marchait pas droit, il 
lui allongeait un coup de pied dans le derriére. Autrement, pas moyen 
de vivre. II en vendait, il savait ce qu’elles valaient, les garces!” 

The theatre is very full. There sit the professional critics; and, 
near them, in the stalls, is ranged the ‘“‘ Gilt Youthhood,” exhibiting 
the fever and the fatigue produced by lives of ceaseless dissipation, 
prurient yet passionless. Old men, crapulous in vice, look on with 
bleared, bloodshot, jaded eyes ; and the ladies who assist at the repre- 
sentation are nearly all members of the demi-monde. 

Bordenave, in engaging Nana for ‘“ Venus,” had his little 
difficulties with his real prima-donna, Rose Mignon, an adorable singer 
and actress, who is but half-contented with the part of “ Diana,” 
although she well knows how best to deliver dirty innuendoes in a 
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bashful manner which adds to their effect. Rose’s husband is present, 
in close attendance upon Steiner, a Frankfurt Jew banker, who is 
Rose’s pecunious lover. Mignon is a very complaisant husband. 
“Vous savez que Steiner commence 4 avoir de Rose par-dessus la téte; 
aussi le mari ne le lache-t-il plus d’une semelie, de peur qu’il ne file. 
Deux fois il (Mignon) avait aidé Steiner a tromper Rose, puis, le caprice 
passé, l’avait ramené, repentant et fidéle.” 

Mignon says to Steiner, ‘“‘ Mon cher, vous allez voir le costume de 
ma femme, au second acte. II est d’un cochon!” 

Daguenet, le greluchon de Nana, is there; and noticeable in the 
stalls is a very young fellow, say of seventeen years, “‘un echappé de 
collége ouvrait trés grands ses beaux yeux de chérubin.” 

It is an audience typical of the theatre of the Second Empire, with 
all its depravity of manners. The piece is worthy of the audience, and 
Nana is subtly suited to both. 

Still, the singing and acting of the new étoile are so ridiculously 
bad that the success of the piece is, for a long time, doubtful. 

The “ Blonde Venus” is, at once, trivial, vulgar, and obscene. 
** L’Olympe trainé dans la boue, toute une religion, toute une poésie 
bafouées, semblérent un régal exquis . . La royauté devenait 
une farce, et l’armée une rigolade.” It is a burlesque of all things 
honest, lovely, and of good report. It assists a corrupt public, ripening 
for the Franco-German War, to drag into the dirt all the things—the 
gods, the army, honour, modesty, and love—which should be the safe- 
guards of national life ; and, in sympathy with the audience, it effects 
its purpose. But the piece itself is comparatively of small importance. 
Nana—c’était une caresse, que ce nom—is the principal attraction behind 
the flaring footlights. Finely formed, she looked very tall and plump 
for her eighteen years; and she was not in the least embarrassed at 
appearing on the stage before a Parisian audience. She could not, 
indeed, act orsing; but then she had autre chose. 

An intoxication of irreverence and indecency seizes upon this 
dissolute audience: and yet success was doubtful, when a voice in the 
stalls cried out aloud, with profound conviction, ‘‘ Trés chic!” The 
voice was the voice of the enthusiastic cherub of seventeen years, who 
blushed at his own impulse of oratory as he saw that every one looked 
at him. 

In the piece, a deputation of mortals, des bourgeois respectables, tous 
maris trompés, present a petition to Jupiter, which is, in effect, a 
complaint against Venus, “‘ qui enflammait vraiment leurs femmes de 
trop d’ardeurs.”” The chorus sings what the audience calls le cheur 
des cocus, which obtains an encore from that audience. After many 
passages, all eminently suited to the tone and style of the opera, the 
work ends by the mortals begging Jupiter not to grant their first 
request; ‘‘depuis que les femmes demeu-raient au logis, la vie y 
devenait impossible pour les hommes; ils aimaient mieux étres trompés 
et contents: ce qui était la morale de la comédie. Nana souriait 
toujours, mais d’un sourire aigu de mangeuse d’hommes;” and she 
profoundly stirred her audience. A shudder of rapture ran through 
the theatre. ‘ Nana était nue. Elle était nue avec une anual 
audace, certaine de la toute-puissance de sa chair. Une simple gaze 
l’enveloppait . . . . ses larges hanches qui roulaient dans un 
balancement volupteux, ses cuisses de blonde grasse, tout son corps se 
devinait, se voyait sous le tissu léger, d’une blancheur d’écume.” She 
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conquered by the glamour of her sex, by her animal charm. She 
struck fire into the blood of youth, and into the sinful fantasy of jaded 
voluptaries. Applause ceased, swallowed up by lascivious desire and 
brutish admiration. Her triumph was complete. The whole house 
was her lover. Mignon says to Steiner, “‘ Hein? c’est entendu, nous 
irons chez elle, je vous présenterai. Vous savez, c’est entre nous; ma 
femme n’a pas besoin de savoir.” Comte Muffat is deeply inflamed. 
The ‘‘ Gilt Youthhood” is on fire. The theatre empties itself of a 
crowd of men who want to know Nana. 

“En voila pour deux cents representations,” says la Faloise to 
Bordenave. ‘Paris entier va défiler a vétre théatre.” 

But Bordenave replies, with his brutal cynicism, “‘ Dis donc a 
mon bordel.” 

A beautiful, immodest, and mercenary woman was the fitting 
attraction of such a playhouse. 

On the morning after this great theatrical success, M. Zola intro- 
duces us to the ménage of Nana; a ménage of tawdry disorder, and of 
squalid luxury. We there meet with the adroit and astute Zoé, worthy 
fille de chambre of a wanton in full swing of business; and we hear of 
the Wallachian, who calls himself a Count, and of the commergant du 
faubourg Saint Denis, de tempérament econome, who were the twin props 
and pillars of the establishment before the success of the ‘‘ Blonde 
Venus.” These two “lovers ” will now have to make place for better 
paymasters, or for more attractive men. 

Nana has a little son, Louis, born when she was only sixteen years 
of age. About the parentage of this infant Nana was scarcely explicit. 
“De qui est-il, ce bébé?” asks Madame Lérat, the aunt of Nana. 


’ 


““*D’un monsieur,’ répondit-elle.” But a the sensual stye in 


which Nana’s brutish business is carried on will be troubled by many 
visitors. The bell hardly ceases ringing, and men are secreted by Zoé 
over all the premises. Young Georges Hugon, the cherub who had 
cried ‘‘ Tvés chic!” is there with an enormous bouquet. When he 
sees the charmer, the boy turns as red as a poppy, and, choking with 
emotion, transfers his bouquet awkwardly from the one hand to the 
other. ‘“ Alors, les enfants aussi,” says amused Nana, who, indeed, 
she being busy, sends the lad away, but gives him leave to call again. 
The bell again—and again! Steiner calls, without Mignon, but does 
not see the Diva. Creditors are not wanting, and there are not ten 
francs in the house. Nana goes out to make a call upon la Tricon. 
She has to appear that night again as the ‘‘ Blonde Venus.” 

Daguenet is still retained upon Nana’s establishment. In 
addition to her aunt, Nana has a vieille amie, who lui tenait société et 
Vaccompagnait. Madame Maloir is one of the old harridans who 
haunt: gay ladies. Nana cannot write a note, and Madame Maloir 
writes for her. Nana is superstitious, and cannot bear to see knives 
crossed on a table. The Marquis de Chouard and le Comte Muffat 
de Beuville are announced. Nana sees them. They come on an 
errand of charity, and get from Nana her last francs. Still the 
bell rings, and Zoé, in despair, cries, ‘‘ ‘ Madame, je renounce a ouvrir. 
Il ya une queue dans l’escalier.” Nana se vengea des ennuis qu’on 
lui causait, en mAchant de sourds jurons contre les hommes. Ces 
gros mots chagrinnaient la femme de chambre, car elle voyait avec 
peine que madame ne se décrassait pas vite de se commencements.” 
At last, Nana goes with Labordette to dinner, and to the theatre, 
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where she will repeat, to the rapture of another audience, stimulated 
by the reports of the first night audience, her great embodiment of 
the “‘ Blonde Venus.” 

In this book we are never in good company. Indeed, we cannot be 
in good company, for is it not the object of the author to show, with all 
the sadness of satire, to vice its own image ; and to paint the depravity 
of the most depraved of a great capital? ‘“‘J’ai mon but,” says M. 
Zola. The demi-monde and its male accomplices form, perhaps, more 
than the half of the life and the world of gay, brilliant, meritricious 
Paris. With gaiety comes frivolity ; and frivolity deadens conscience 
and lightly degenerates into heavy vice. Ruthlessly, relentlessly does 
the determined writer pursue his prey, and teach his lesson; his work 
is objective, terrible, and true. He knows his Paris; and he knows 
and hates the corruption of the Second Empire. 

In their hétel in the Rue Miromesnil, a vast building, the dwelling 
of the Muffat family for more than a hundred years, we see the 
Comte Muffat, his wife, the Countess Sabine, his father-in-law, the 
Marquis Chouard, receiving visitors on their day of reception. The 
men at this reception, who have, by this time, become well known to 
us, are all occupied by unworthy amatory intrigue; and the young 
men are busy in speculating upon the virtue of their hostess. French 
society is beginning to gossip, frivolously and trivially, about M. de 
Bismarck. Needless to say that the Parisians of the Second Empire 
totally misconceive the great German statesman, whom they will 
learn to know somewhat better in 1870. The main question agitating 
the guests in the salon of the Countess is a supper to be given by 
Nana in honour of her dramatic success. The Comte Muffat refuses 
stiffly. ‘‘La place d’un homme de son rang n’était pas ala table 
d’une de ces femmes.” The guests depart, the younger men saying to 
each other, ‘“‘ Chez Nana, a minuit, n’est-ce pas ?” 

The great supper takes place, and all our friends are there. The 
entertainment is noisy, dull, stupid. ‘I may be drunk, but I will be 
respected,” says Nana. The following night is a great event behind 
the scenes of the Théatre des Variétés. The Prince d’Ecosse—a 
potentate unknown to us in Great Britain—visits the theatre, after 
dinner, accompanied by Comte Muffat ; and is taken by Bordenave 
behind the scenes, into the dressing-rooms, in one of which he visits 
Nana. M. Zola knows well that all is to be seen behind-the curtain. 

Amid the hurrying disorder of the passages leading .past the 
dressing-rooms of the theatre, amid the acric odours and the bad air, 
the Prince passes to the dressing-room of Nana, in which the Diva is 
attiring herself in the costume of nudity which reveals her sexual 
glamour in the third act of the “‘ Blonde Venus.” This Prince, 
“‘héritier d’un tréne, qui buvait le champagne d’un Cabotin, trés a 
l’aise dans ce carneval des dieux, dans cette mascarade de la royauté, 
au milieu d’un peuple d’habilleuses et de filles, de rouleurs de 
planches, et de montreurs de femmes,” arranges to take Nana home 
with him in his carriage; a purpose which he carries into effect. 
Impelled by a frenzy of animal passion, Muffat kisses the neck of 
Nana. She holds him off, to gain him more securely, and invites 
him to visit her at her maison de campagne, = d'Orléans. She has, 

during the evening, bestowed glances of favour upon Fontan, the 
low-comedian singer of Bordenave’s bérdel. Behind the scenes, 
amid the tumultuous crowd, are procuresses, assignations, and the 
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lovers of some of the petites femmes. At last all is quiet: the curtain 

has fallen, the theatre is dark, the audience has dispersed, actors and 

actresses have disappeared to play other parts in another theatre of 
vice. ‘* Dites mon bordel,” said saturnine Bordenave. 

The profoundest psychological study in ‘‘ Nana” is the Comte 
Muffat, a man of birth, fortune, high office, married, and the father 
of one daughter. At the age of forty, the proud, haughty, stiff, and 
stately man, who dreads scandal and worships the Emperor, falls into 
the toils of Nana. 

The first vision of the Kupris, of the false Venus, is, to Muffat, 
one of trouble. As he sat in the dressing-room of Nana, he thought 
of his childhood and his youth. His bedroom, as a child, was always 
very cold. At sixteen years of age, he had, every evening, a good- 
night embrace from his mother, and the chill of her kiss froze his 
sleep. Up to the time of his mariage de convenance he had never 
known passion, or even a passing fancy fora woman. His marriage 
was one of a strict observance of conjugal duty. Untempted, 
ignorant, unacquainted with the frailty of the flesh, he practised 
assiduously the ordinances of his Church, and observed the forms rather 
than felt the spirit of religion. And now behold him suddenly 
plunged into this warm, odorous dressing-room, assisting at the toilet 
of the half-naked, voluptuous, strumpet actress. The struggle was 
a sore one. He believed in the devil, and Nana seemed to him, 
confusedly, to be the devil. She frightened him. He determined tobe 
strong, to resist evil; but he suffered. He felt delight, mingled with 
remorse, ‘‘ une de ces jouissances de catholique que la peur de l’enfer 
aiguillonne dans le péché.”’ 

His dread of hell could torture, but not restrain him. It was not 
strong enough to keep him free from sin, but it could, and did, torment 
him for sinning. 

Muffat, /a téte en feu, goes home home on foot, and the seductive 
image of Nana filled his fancy. ‘“‘ C’était sa jeunesse qui s’éveillait 
enfin, une puberté goulue d’adolescent, brilant tout a coup dans sa 
froideur de catholique et dans sa dignité d’homme mur.” A man to 
be pitied, this Count, with his youth breaking out in middle age. 

Nana becomes propriétaire. Steiner buys for her La Mignotte, a 
country house near Orleans. Here her sensuality is a little refined by 
sentimentalism, as she indulges an idyllic passion for poor young 
Georges Hugon. Empty-headed, as empty-hearted, the country, to 
which for the first time she turns from the vie Parisienne, renders her 
childish, and even a little childlike; but such feelings are very evanes- 
cent in her harlot mind. The first calm of country life, when, amid 
beauty of scenery, her white foot trod in moonlight, soon passes; yet 
she feels young again, can almost be bashful, and passes through a 
phase of sham purity; but the feelings which influence her mind do 
not restrain her actions. 

“Et Nana s’attendrissait, se sentait devenir petite. Pour sfr, 
elle avait révé des nuits pareilles, 4 une époque de sa vie qu’elle ne se 
rappelait plus. Bien sfr qu’elle était née pour vivre sage.” 

She had thrown over Bordenave and his theatre in order to 
indulge her new whim. Her presence at La Mignotte flutters all the 

ladies of the neighbourhood—especiaily the Countess Sabine and 
Madame Hugon. They see the cortége of the luxurious strumpet when 
Nana and her friends drive abroad to view the chdteaw of the old 
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noceuse, Irma d’Anglars. The unfortunate Georges is seen by his 
horrified mother in the carriage with the dreaded Nana. As regards 
this boy, Nana feels, “‘ c’était trop béte d’aimer, ca ne menait a rien.” 

_ Moffat, raging with desire, casts all his good resolutions to the 
winds, and succumbs to the overpowering mastery of waste forces. At 
La Mignotte, Nana makes the unhappy man happy. On the morrow 
a new whim seizes her, and she returns suddenly to Paris. 

In Paris, Steiner and Muffat are her two principal lovers. Nana 
considers herself to be a good economist, but, although in receipt of 
enormous sums, she never has asou inthe house. She lies to Muffat, she 
deceives, insults, outrages him; but the besotted man is so enfettered 
to her love that he puts up with her infamous treatment in meek and 
abject submission. Alternating between desire and fear, between an 
irresistible impulse to indulge his feverish passion, and a disgusted 
terror at his sin, Muffat is in a pitiable state. Nana feels for him an 
irritated contempt ; “‘ il était idiot avec les femmes ;” and yet she will 
not shake off so pecunious a lover. She accords him a disdainful 
compliance. ‘‘ En trois mois elle avait corrompu se vie, il se sentait 
déja gaté jusq’aux moelles par des ordures qu’il n’aurait pas soup- 
gonnés.” Occupied in admiring her own nude beauties before the 
mirror, Nana, with almost incredibly coarse brutality, tells Muffat 
that his wife is then with Fauchery in the Rue Taitbout. Muffat, 
resembling a bauf assommé, at length quits the Armida bower in a 
frenzy of jealousy and of anguish. 

Then begins the long and miserable street vigil of the unhappy 
Count who had learned that his wife was following his example. 
Tears mastered the proud man, whose youth had awakened so late. 
In the disordered brain of the adulterer-cuckold thoughts of murder 
arose amid his agony of sorrow and of shame. In cold and in rain, 
tired, ill, half-mad, the wretched man, who was surely expiating in 
some sort his sin, crawled about the streets of Paris during that long, 
weary night of anguish. Alors, il pensa a Dieu, and, almost mechani- 
cally, he entered, in the chill, grey daybreak a church that he was 
passing. He knelt and prayed, but in vain; as vainly as the King in 


“Hamlet.” 
“Dieu n’y était pas encore.” 


Then, in a tremulous stupefaction, he returned to Nana’s house. 
She welcomes with, ‘‘ Eh, bien! tu es propre, mon pauvre chien.” 
She next proceeds to reproach, and to turn him out of the house. 
Steiner appears. ‘‘Allons! voila l’autre; ‘‘Les mille francs, finit-il 
par dire en tirant de sa poche une enveloppe.” Nana becomes furious. 
“Une, deux, vous refusez de partir? Eh, bien! voyez ca. J’ai du 
monde.” She opens the door, and shows to them Fontan, with his 
great nose, and face of a brutish goat. She had taken a villain fancy 
for the low-comedian faun. Muffat, revolted, exclaims, ‘‘ Putain!” 
“De quoi, putain! Et ta femme?” screams Nana, in furious reply. 
Zoé enters. ‘ En personne sage, elle trouvait la bétise de madame un 
peu forte. . . . il fallait laisser passer cette rage-la.” The two 
men shake hands, and depart silently. Muffat, reaching home half- 
dead, meets his wife, also arriving at the same early hour. Nana was 
illustrating the truth of Iago’s saying :— 


“. . . as’tis the strumpet’s plague 
To beguile many and be beguiled by one.” 
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Her vicious infatuation for the brute Fontan seizes and dominates her 
and her evil life. Of course, the fellow soon begins to beat, to rob, 
to deceive her; and, having taken all her money, he shuts the door 
upon her. She has descended to the lowest depths of the very infamy 
of crapulous depravity. Afraid of the police, consorting with Satin, 
Nana becomes an unfortunate female in the worst of luck. She had run 
away from her house and her creditors, and had disappeared from the 
front ranks of the vie galante. Her harlot’s infatuation reduced her to 
squalid misery ; but, true type of the varieties of fortune which attend 
upon her profession, she again returns to the superior surface of 
prosperity. At Bordenave’s theatre they are rehearsing a comedy, by 
Fauchery, ‘‘ La Petite Duchesse.” Nana appears, and Muffat comes 
there to meet her. The scene between the repentant Magdalen and 
the subjugated Count is most dramatic. She has taken a fancy to 
play the part of the Duchess, a high-comedy part, quite out of her 
reach, and to take it away from Rose Mignon. She compels proud 
Muffat to abase himself by asking a favour of that Fauchery whom 
Muffat knows to be the lover of his wife. Despite his repugnance, 
the infatuated Muffat descends to this depth of vileness. He has to 
pay 10,000 francs to the Mignons to solace them for the loss of Rose’s 
part of the Duchess. In the fever of his sensual delirium, the Count 
stammers out to Nana, “‘ Pour t’avoir sans partage, je donnerais ma 
fortune. Oui! ce serait l’unique condition—sans partage, entends-tu ? 
Et si tu consentais a n’étre qu’ moi, oh! je te voudrais la plus belle, 
la plus riche, voitures, diamants, toilettes.” These princely offers 
tempt the fair wanton, and she consents. She also accepts the con- 
ditions under which all this lavish luxury is to be conferred upon her 
by enamoured dotage. 

She appears as the Duchesse Héléne, and naturally fails to render 
the grande dame of comedy. Her performance is a thorough fiasco. 
Greatly exasperated, she attributes her failure to jealousy of her 
talents, adding, ‘‘ Est-ce-que j’ai besoin d’eux, maintenant.” 

And now we see Nana at the highest point of her fortune as an 
illustrious and triumphant harlot. She lives in splendour on the 
profligacy and depravity of Muffat. Zoé, who always had faith in the 
fortunes of Madame, returns to her service. The sensual fatuity of 
her lover gives her a magnificent establishment, costing 300,000 francs 
a year. She has eight horses and a staff of servants, and lives in 
bottomless extravagance. She had become a “femme chic, rentiére 
de la bétise et de l’ordure des males.” With ‘un dédain naturel de 
homme qui payait,” she developed a monstrous appetite for expense. 
The Count is relegated to his proper position; “‘ il viendrait seulement 
a des heures reglées. Elle jura la fidélité ; elle jurait sur la téte du 
petit Louis. Ca devait suffire?” 

Her first infidelity is with the Comte Xavier de Vandeuvres. He 
brings her in some 10,000 francs a month, and this sum she finds 
useful for pocket-money. Nana swallowed up at one gulp his last 
chdteau, built by a de Vandeuvres in the time of Philippe-Auguste. 

Poor young Georges Hugon returns to the fatal lure of the Circe. 
Lieutenant Philippe Hugon is sent, by their mother, to save his young 
brother from the wiles of the dangerous sorceress. The mission of 
the lieutenant turns out badly; he, too, falls under the spells of the 
seductive wanton. He also becomes her lover. Georges looks on 
with sad eyes. 
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“‘ Cependant, dans son luxe, Nana s’ennuyait a crever. Elle avait 
des hommes pour toutes les minutes de la nuit, et de l’argent jusque 
dans les tiroirs de sa toilette; mais ¢a ne la contentait plus, elle 
sentait comme un vide quelque part.” She cries, in her strumpet’s 
ennui, ‘‘ Oh! que les hommes m’embétent ! ” 

This touch of satiety was necessary to the picture. Nana’s con- 
versation, at dinner, about politics and literature is highly charac- 
teristic. ‘Ah! que Dieu nous conserve |’empereur le plus longtemps 
possible!’ She is opposed to novels which reveal all the truth. 

She engages, on conditions, to arrange a marriage between her 
old lover, Daguenet, and the daughter of Comte Muffat. The Count 
is firmly convinced of Nana’s fidelity. 

One Sunday, ‘‘on courait le Grand Prix de Paris au Bois de 
Boulogne.” Nana goes, in an open carriage, with postilions mounted 
on four white horses, the gift of Muffat. She and her splendid equip- 
age, her lustrous toilette, produced an immense effect upon the race- 
course. 

Surrounded by her court of lovers, she wears the colours of the 
Vandeuvres stable. Comte Xavier owns the favourite, Lusignan, and 
another horse, an outsider, called after her, Nana. With her usual 
coarseness of mind, she dissects Muffat for the amusement of her other 
lovers. ‘ Ainsi, il dit sa priére tous les soirs. Oui, c’est ¢a, avant et 
aprés. I] parle de ses remords. Worse still, Muffat seems to be in 
monetary difficulties. All Paris admired, all Paris desired Nana. The 
Prince d’Ecosse is present at the race. Out of all her lovers, Muffat, 
who believes himself her only lover, is alone absent from the carriage 
of Nana. Stiff, pompous, solemn, his dignified figure is seen behind 
the seat of the Empress, he being in attendance on his Imperial 
mistress. 

By a great turf fraud, de Vandeuvres wins the race with his filly, 
Nana; and Nana herself wins a heavy stake. The descendant of an 
ancient race, ruined and driven to dishonour by his passion for women 
and for play, is warned off the turf, is turned out of the Cercle Impérial, 
and, in the madness of disgrace and despair, burns himself and all his 
horses in his own stable. ‘‘Oh! le malheureux ! c’était si beau !” says 
Nana, speaking the unhappy man’s epitaph. 

Misfortunes thicken round the unfortunate Muffat. In addition 
to the terrible expense caused by Nana, his wife—whom he knows to 
be an adulteress—develops also a wholly wanton extravagance and love 
of luxury scarcely inferior to the mad, ruinous outlay of Nana herself. 
Muffat’s fortune, large as it is, cannot afford the colossal expenses of 
two such women. At the féte given in honour of the approaching 
marriage of Muffatt’s daughter, Estelle, Nana appears, full of almost 
maternal tenderness and moral reflections, and splendidly attired. 
Wife and mistress meet in the hé/el of the man who is the husband of 
the one, the lover of the other. The Comte bears himself with the 
official stateliness of a high dignitary. The ball is magnificent, and is 
attended by all members of la jeunesse galante. M. Venot, the Jesuit, 
explains that “la religion tolérait bien des faiblesses quand on gardait 
les convenances.” Fauchery is well received by both the Count and 
the Countess. The féte is a chic success. 

Muffat's belief in Nana's fidelity is rudely shaken by finding her 
alone with young Georges. Nana says, with grave benevolence, 
“‘ Vois-tu, chéri, il faut comprendre. Je ne puis illdiee ¢a a mes amis 
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pauvres.” Muffat is revolted, and his illusion vanishes; but in his 
cowardly humiliation, and in his dread of losing Nana, he seems to 
forgive. 

Nana rages in pure wantonness of extravagance. ‘“Jamais on 
n’avait vu une pareille rage de depense.” She even takes, in her 
nervous fury, to breaking costly things. 

Philippe Hugon has become captain and paymaster of his 
regiment. From him Nana obtains some 12,000 francs. To her 
amusement, the captain offers to marry her. While Philippe and 
Nana are in dalliance, Georges enters and sees all. To his mind her 
conduct was an act of incest, and the wretched boy is maddened by 
his anger, his sorrow, and his shame. A new trouble arises for 
Madame Hugon. . Her son, the captain, is arrested for having 
embezzled the regimental funds entrusted to him. His balance is 
found to be short 12,000 francs. 

The miserable Georges wants to marry her, and excites the loud 
laughter of Nana. Nana had not a bad heart; she had simply no 
heart at all. She admits that his brother is her lover. Nana goes 
out, to call on la Tricon, and leaves the desperate boy in her hétel. 
She finds him there, to her annoyance, on her return. She treats him 
brutally, and proceeds to turn him away. Then Georges stabs him- 
self in the breast with Nana’s sharp scissors. ‘‘ Mais est-il béte! Et 
avec mes ciseaux encore ! C’est stupide a la fin, un enfant 
comme ¢a! Le voila qui se tue maintenant! et chez moi!” 
Georges has fallen across the threshold of her bedroom, and, 
as Nana is steppiag over the body, Madame Hugon enters. One of 
her sons has been dishonoured, the other driven to death by 
this woman. Silent for a time, the mother’s terrible eyes frightened 
even Nana. Madame Hugon says, as she carries off the body of her 
son, ‘‘ Ah, vous nous avez fait bien du mal!” Zoé cannot wash out 
the stain of Georges’ blood from madame’s chamber. ‘ Bah! dit 
Nana, heureuse, ¢a s’en ira sous les pieds! ” 

She will not admit that she is at all in fault. Her conscience 
always supports her. 

The Count always suffered under ‘‘ une de ces passions d’homme 
qui n’a pas eu de jeunesse,” and yet, from time to time, he turned 
to religious dread and to the fears of hell. But even his anguish of 
sullen fear could not enable him to free himself from the heavy 
and ignoble chain which bound him, through the senses, to Nana. 
Again he detects her in gross infidelity, this time with Foucarmont. 
She is cynically brutal. ‘Eh, bien! oui, j’ai couché avec 
Foucarmont. Aprés? Hein? ga te défrise, mon petit mufe!” He 
enraged her by his want of knowledge of the ways of women. 
“Si ga ne te convient pas, tu vas me faire le plaisir de sortir. Mets 
bien dans ta caboche que j’entends étre libre. Quand un homme me 
plait, je couche avec. Et il faut te décider tout de suite ; oui ou non, 
tu peux sortir.” She evidently does not strictly observe the sworn 
conditions of their compact, and his ruinous outlay cannot secure her 
for himself. ‘* Many kiss, but he keeps her.” Dazed and disgraced 
he does not leave her, but waits and longs for happier hours. When 
she is in want of money she is always caressing and seductive. 
Muffat confesses, and his director permits him d’user sa passion. 
Without permission he would have done so. . 

His insignificant daughter—did not Nana make the happy 
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marriage ?—developes a will of iron, rules her husband, and sues her 
father for her full dowry. Muffat is miserable at home, and still more 
wretched with insolent and unfaithful Nana. The relation between 
them becomes one solely of money. ‘Plus d’argent, plus rien, tu 
entends? Tiens! tu me dégofites!” 

By countless liaisons, the one of each day forgotten in a day, Nana 
pandered, mechanically, to the jaded and depraved desires of her 
wearied flesh. Loathing men, she could not, from habit, do without 
them. All shame, concealment leave her, and the most wretched 
Count is exposed to insult as gross as his wrongs. His fits of revolt, 
disgust, shame are transient, and he remains the debased slave of the 
wanton. Nana devoured men greedily, and, when they had no more 
money, threw them away brutally. In a fortnight she ruins 
Foucarmont. Steiner returns to his allegiance, but he soon becomes 
bankrupt, and is crazy. Steiner owned a forge in Alsace; and, day 
and night, workmen sweated and toiled, black with coal, to minister 
to the luxury of Nana. The next victim was la Faloise. Six weeks 
sufficed for him. Then he, being penniless, Nana beat, and turned 
him out. Muffat accepted his lot with patient resignation. He could 
not do without her. The blood-stain of Georges does not disappear 
from the threshold of the bed-chamber. ‘‘C’est dréle, ¢a ne s’en va 
pas. I] vient pourtant assez de monde.” 

One day, Muffat returns unexpectedly, and finds with Nana his 
father-in-law, le Marquis de Chouard. Muffat shuddered, crying, 
““Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!" The old Marquis is stricken then and 
there with imbecility and paralysis. He has to be taken away ina 
fiacre. His fate is— 





“ Of monstrous lust the due and just reward.” 


In his agonised despair of disgust and horror, Muffat cries, ‘‘ C’est 
trop, mon Dieu! c’est trop! Oh, venez a moi, mon Dieu! c’est fini, 
prenez moi, emportez moi, que je ne voie plus, que je ne sente plus. 
Oh! je vous appartiens, mon Dieu! nétre Pére qui étes au ciel.” 

M. Venot receives him, but the Jesuit has bad news to tell. The 
Countess Sabine, deseried by Fauchery, has eloped with a linen- 
draper’s assistant ; and all Paris echoes with the scandal. 

Nana’s infidelity and bestiality have at last broken the chain 
which bound Muffat. He returns to strict observance of the forms of 
religion; but, in his devotion, he felt only a continuation of his 
voluptuous delights with Nana. 

Being below all shame, he takes back his wife. “Elle 
l’accompagnait comme sa honte vivante.” Nana was, at first, a little 
upset by her misfortunes ; but was easily consoled by thinking there 
was no fault with her. She was not understood; and people should 
not come into a room without knocking. She had never meant harm 
to anyone; but every one was unjust to her. Her conscience alone 
supported her. 

Once more she entirely disappears from the vie galante of Paris. 
Rumours reach the gay city that she is in Russia with a Prince, and is 
fabulously rich. The superb beast had always had splendid health; 
but the next news that comes to her friends is, that she is ill of the 
small-pox, and is at the Grand Hétel. This report is true. 

To quote a joke of Douglas Jerrold, she had, during her absence 
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of many months, treated her son with unremitting kindness ; and the 
poor little wretch had died of neglect. Nana is lying dangerously ill, 
attended by her old rival and enemy, Rose Mignon. 

She has, it seems, amassed in Russia, by the experienced exercise 
of her profession, a colossal fortune, which she has brought back with 
her to Paris, to enjoy it in the city of her love. As she lies ill in the 
Grand Hétel, gay, brilliant Paris is disturbed by politics. France has 
declared war against Germany, Beneath her window sounds the 
tramp of crowds crying out, ‘A Berlin! a Berlin! a Berlin!” Paris 
was already discounting its certain triumph over the rude Teuton. 
The French army would, as some expected, enter Berlin, in full 
conquest, in five days. 

Bent, bowed, and broken, the wrecked and ruined Comte Muffat 
is there, waiting for hours, his handkerchief before his face, looking up 
from time to time to the window of Nana’s room, and asking, every 
half-hour, if the person la haut were better. Getting some reply, he 
patiently sits down and waits again. 

Fresh crowds pass, insolently shouting, ‘A Berlin! a Berlin! a 
Berlin ! ” 

To the next inquiry of the Count, the concierge answers, “‘ Elle est 
morte, a l’instant méme.” Let us ascend for a moment to the 
chamber of death. 

Her male lovers all wait below; the room above is filled with the 
old female friends of Nana. The ladies talk half-politics, half-regret 
for the dead woman lying there so still. Every now and then, their 
conversation is interrupted by “‘ A Berlin! a Berlin! a Berlin!” 

The hétel echoes with the hurrying footsteps of travellers quitting 
it; and heavy luggage is being borne, noisily, along. the corridors. 
The guests are leaving, frightened by the scare of war. Caroline 
Héquet is about to start for London. Léa de Horn cries, ‘‘ Quelle 
faute, cette guerre! Quette bétise sanglante!”’ Léa attacks the 
Emperor. A chorus replies, angrily, ‘‘ Est-ce que le monde n’était pas 
heureux? Est-ce que les affaires ne marchaient pas? Jamais Paris 
ne s’amuserait si fort.” 

Evidenily the Emperor and his Empire were high in favour with 
ces dames. “Car il a été nétre pére, oui, ndétre pére.”’ 

“N’importe,” said Léa, concluding the discussion in a tone of 
positive conviction—she had a German lover—*‘ ce Bismarck va nous 
flanquer une jolie tripotée.” Shrill voices rose high, in angry 
clamour, in answer to this unpatriotic blasphemy, when Rose Mignon 
—the most deeply affected of all the women there—pointed to the 
bed, and whispered, ‘‘ Hush! ” 

The women instinctively looked round, and became silent. Each, 
taking, as she noiselessly passed the bed, her last look at Nana, passed 
out ; and the chamber of death was left to the dead. 

There lay the splendid woman, who had been one of the frail and 
lovely rulers of the society of Paris under the Empire. The cruel 
disease had swollen and disfigured the face that once had been so fair, 
the face that had fascinated and wrecked so many lovers. Only the 
glory of Nana’s golden hair remained unchanged in beauty. The 
chamber is very still—when, from the Boulevard beneath, arose again 
the fierce, wild cry, ‘‘A Berlin! a Berlin! a Berlin!” 

Such was the end of that Nana whose life M. Zola has drawn 
from childhood to death. Her career was a short one. The 
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influences upon her of her brutish trade are clearly traced; and the 
joys and trials of a “gay life” are fully shown. We can feel for 
Nana chiefly because = cannot feel for herself. Otherwise, there is 
nothing pathetic in her character, or touching in her career. Nana's 
is a trivial, shallow, coarse, callous, and embruted soul. She is fitted 
by greed, extravagance, cruelty, and by the chains of habit, for her 
dismal métier of savage sensuality. She grows half to loathe her 
bestial pursuit, but she loathes it not out of right feeling, but because 
of the weary satiety of ever wallowing in base, mercenary lewdness. 
She knows desire, but is wholly incapable of understanding even a 
shadowy suggestion of the sacred name of Love. The poor wretch 
is, in part, a product of circumstance, and she seems appointed to be 
a scourge of God; a punishment on men for lewd and lawless 
sensuality. Nana, while slaying greater souls, stupifies and embrutes 
her own. Many of her victims suffer agony, while she remains 
complacent and contented. Nana, in her physical beauty of the 
senses, was a fleshy flower, a poisonous weed, a carnivorous plant. 
She had no quality which could charm a man who had any ideality in 
illicit passion. A passion for Nana could only be an ignoble one. 
She had but the flesh ; had neither wit, or tenderness, or grace. Zola 
divides her victims into those urged by frailty or driven by depravity. 
Georges Hugon, to whose flaming youth virtue is as wax, is a type of 
the former ; the foul old debauchee, the Marquis de Chouard, is an 
exemplar of age’s cold, studied lewdness, prurient, yet passionless, of 
the man who has grown grey in the attempt to subjugate life to the 
rule of the senses. The unfortunate Hugons “‘ go the primrose way 
to the everlasting bonfire”; the Count Moffat illustrates the terrible 


lines: 


“O, ’tis the spite of hell, the fiend’s arch mock, 
To lip a wanton on a secure couch 
And to suppose her chaste.” 


Georges Hugon, whom sin impels to suicide, is driven by blood 
and fancy, by the purple desire of youth, to be the slave and victim of 
the gaudy wanton. Nana is as a vengeance of Fate upon that in man 
which is earthly, sensual, devilish. Her lovers are all victims. 

It has seemed worth while, in the present essay, to draw together 
those salient points in the novel which best illustrate character, and 
which most clearly indicate the author’s intentions. Such extracts 
tend also to display the qualities of Zola’s realistic art. To those who 
have read “‘ Nana,” it will be convenient to have these leading motifs 
recalled to recollection ; while to those who have not yet read the 
work, it will be of interest to obtain a glimpse of the body, form, and 

ressure of a powerful novel which aims at showing vice its own 
image, and lewdness its own Nemesis. 

Concurrently with his main object, Zola has also a secondary 
end. He wants to show in action the morals and manners of that 
Second Empire which developed the aristocracy of the Bourse, and 
the strumpetocracy of Paris; and which, to its own utter extinction, 
hurled a debased and corrupted France in vain against the iron ranks 
of more moral and more manly Germany. No doubt about the 
indignation and disgust which, though never directly expressed—it is 
not his way to do so—animate M. Zola when he thinks of the base 


reign of Louis Napoleon. 
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Nana, one of the true queens who ruled society during the 
Empire, testifies strong repugnance to that form of literature “dont 
la prétention était de rendre la nature. Comme si l|’on pouvait tout 
montrer!”” M. Zola does not agree with his heroine—if one may 
apply such a term to such as Nana. With his strong qualities of 
drastic and dramatic realism, he does not hesitate, when he has a 
moral object in so doing, to paint any hideous fact of life as that is 
seen by the rari Eye. “ J’ai mon but.” 

Thackeray complained that no writer since Fielding had dared to 
paint a man. M. Zola has this daring ; indeed, he dares do almost 
more than may become a man in this direction. 

There were in England, in the time of Charles II., not perhaps 
at the Court, but in the country, many pure women and many happy 
families; and there is in France much healthy domestic life untainted 
by the vices which form the terrible temptations of great cities. Such 
families may be taught what horrors and dangers may await their 
sons, as they did the sons of Madame Hugon. Many a French girl 
may be warned against such a life as that which Nana adopted ; many 
a luxurious debauchee may be deterred by the fates of Muffat and of 
de Vandeuvres. The book may do practical good; and it has the 
value, to the student of human nature, of stripping bare of all illusion 
the degraded and debasing life of sensual indulgence. Men are usually 
taught by their own experience of sorrow and of shame; but M. Zola 
helps men by giving them, through most vivid literary power, an 
experience which each man may learn from as if it were his own. 

M. Zola shows how illicit love, beginning in frailty, ripens into 
depravity, and ends in misery. He exemplifies the commencement of 
those liaisons which, as in the case of Georges Hugon, start from 
natural, youthful desire exposed to temptation; he depicts the 
deplorable result of such indulgence when, as in the case of de 
Chouard, the tyranny of debasing habit develops, in later life, into a 
mechanical use and wont of depravity; and he paints the loathsome 
torments which, as in the case of Muffat, attend upon such unhallowed 
relations. Georges might have ripened into a de Chouard. M. Zola 
also shows the reflex action of libertinism on marriages which become 
“sacraments of adultery”; and depicts the way in which wives follow 
the example of husbands, and even “‘ better the instruction.” 

I think that, on the whole—unlovable as is its stern theme—good 
must be done by the not immoral, but terribly true book which we 
have been considering under its well-known name of “‘ Nana.” 


H. Scuiitz WILSson. 
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The Trail of the Bookworm 


Wuen | expressed, in the December number of the New Century, a fervent 
wish that a worthy successor to the Pageant might arise, I had not seen the first 
issue of the Windmill Quarterly which appears almost as an answer to prayer. 
It is indeed an oasis in the arid desert of our present day literature, which 
threatens more and more to stifle the thirsty soul of the true bookworm. For 
the Windmill, praise the stars! does not cater for the mitlion. It seems to be 
an honest attempt to revive a correct taste for letters, to stimulate thought and 
imagination. The want of such a magazine has been vaguely felt for a long 
time, a magazine that shall give us pictures instead of illustrations—-a distinction 
with a world of difference. No story ought to need illustrating: its own words 
should call up images to the mind, and the mania nowadays for illustrated papers 
is not only injurious to our mental faculties but positively degrading to literature, 
In the very rare case when a drawing actually expresses the scene it claims to 
represent, it may be useful to dull, unimaginative persons ; but when it fails, as 
it usually does fail altogether, to convey any idea of the author’s intention, 
surely there is nothing to excuse its appearance. A story should be a picture 
in itself, and a picture should be a story in itself ; the two together defeat each 
other. This must be recognised sooner or later, and then, perhaps, we shall 
‘hark back’ to those higher standards which gave us solid reading matter even 
in our lighter periodicals, nutriment for fancy, for brain and heart, instead of the 
puerile stuff we find now, chosen for its capability of being illustrated in a 
manner to catch the eye. I was in a friend’s house recently, and happening to 
take up a pile of magazines (he was member of a magazine club) I found in one 
after the other no less than three full page illustrations of prostrate men with 
their murderers, apparently, standing over them in horrible attitudes of rage or 
despair. Family literature! What is to be the result? We know for a fact 
that lads of to-day refuse to read Dickens, and find Captain Marryatt tame. 
Who wonders, after the sensational rubbish with which they are allowed to stuff 


their minds ? 
aa + * 

But to return to the Windmill whose January number lies before me in its 
dull-red, artistic cover. It is a generous shillingworth, taking it upon its lowest 
ground, that of quantity for money, which appeals so sweetly to the modern 
mind. One hundred and thirty-seven large pages, including fifteen drawings 
and wood-cuts, many quaint decorations, twenty-two stories, articles and poems, 
a song and a Christmas carol. If this does not beat the record, I am much 
mistaken, but it is not upon its wonderful cheapness, in the ordinary sense, 
that the Windmill depends. The pictures are good—these are aot illustrations, 
please to remark, but pen, pencil, and charcoal drawings, such as we trame and 
hang up in cur drawing-rooms when we do them ourselves !~ the prose is god, 
the poetry is good. Here and there may bea slight evidence of amateurishness, 
for the editor is obviously independent and eciectic, choosing his contril,utors 
on their merits rather than on the market value of their names, but it is always 
clever amateurishness, and there are, besides, stories of great power and literary 
skill, such as one rarely meets with in any of our other magazines. The comedy, 
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A Little Light, by Gautier de Nugent, for example, reminds one irresistibly of 
Maeterlinck ; Of the Fleet Prison, by Paul Creswick, is original and forcible ; 
A Marriage Experiment, by Lilian Street, is extremely well written and full of 
common-sense ; Zhe Devil and the Postman, by Fred Grover, shows a quaint 
humour which lends an old tale a new piquancy. The least valuable of the 
stories are #yom Autumn to Spring, which is spun out unnecessarily, and Little 
Guenn, in which the pathos is too obvious. Both these slender sketches harp 
on the same string ; they are gracefully told, but show no decided fiictional 
talent, and are marred by a touch of sentimentality. The drawings are, in most 
instances, particularly excellent, especially My Lady’s Escort, by Starr Wood ; 
The Solace of Books, by James Thorpe; 4 Halt, by T. M. R. Whitwell; and 
The Fishers, by E. T. Stevenson. The woodcuts are extremely clever. 

In conclusion, I can but urge all lovers of art and literature to save this 
plucky and praiseworthy venture from the fate that generally befalls such efforts. 
The way behind is strewn with dead magazines which have tried to lift them- 
selves from the common garbage of the bookstalls, and it should be our aim to 
preserve the Windmid/ from falling thus untimely on the field. There must be 
enormous expenses connected with the production of so magnificent a magazine, 
and I trust it will meet with the support it justly deserves. Its promoters are 
personally unknown to me, but I here offer them hearty congratulations and best 


wishes. 
* * * 


The author of Wives in Exile* is practically unknown to the world of 
novel readers, for, with the exception of a volume of short stories, this is his 
first serious effort. We are therefore attending the dédu¢ of a new writer, and 
we must congratulate him on his success. Nothing wins appreciation so speedily, 
nowadays, as originality which is not extravagant. It is easy to be original when 
a writer steps outside the boundary, wide though it is, of probability ; but here, 
imagination is tempered with restraint, with the result that we have a delightful 
book, standing out in the world of books like a tall palm in a dreary desert. 
Its merits are manifold. The dialogue is witty, the descriptions of scenery are 
touched in delicately with a master hand, the plot, though simple, is neatly 
worked out, and throughout the book runs a vein of genuine humour. All 
these qualities augur well for the author’s future, and, if he only escapes the 
great failing of modern writers—viz., the tendency to turn out stories with the 
speed and monotonous precision of a machine, he will be a great acquisition. 

The story is simple, and slight in plot. Mrs. Adair and Mrs. Wester are 
two grass-widows for the time being, their husbands having gone on a little 
jaunt together to England, leaving their wives behind in Ireland. They, too, 
determine to go off and enjoy themselves, so they ask a cousin to charter a 
yacht, and man it with fisherwomen. When the boat comes round, a most 
amusing scene takes place between the two leading women as to their rank, and 
eventually a compromise is arrived at, whereby each rank equal. When the two 
captains step on board, they call over the names of the crew. 


This done, Leonora calied upon the crew to come aft. She and Honor stood by the 
compass. whereon a sunray danced a joyous farandole. From a paper in her hands she read 
slowly the names of those who sailed upon the Belle Aurore. 

She was about to begin : 

‘6 Men 1” 

Then she reflected and thought of ‘‘ Lasses.” But she feared Honor’s eyes, the catch in 
Honor’s breath. 

**Crew!”’ she cried. 

“* Ay, ay, mum.” 3 

**Captain Adair and I wish you all well. After you ee 
serve you all a glass of beer to drink good luck to the Belle Aurore. 

Here an interruption occurred. Miss Macfee took a step forward. 


* Wives in Exile. By WittiaM Suarp. Cr. 8vo, viiik + 344 pp. 6s, Grant 
Richards, 
6* 
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** Please, mem, Captain Wester, mem, that is my Sema, as I’m the stewardess, 
Mrs. Moriarty hands to the food an’ the tea, but, for mysel’, I hae the wines and speerits ia 
ma cha e.” 

rue, true, Macfee.” 

A vague regret was in Mrs. Moriarty’s eyes ; but she restrained herself. If only she had 
made one further stipulation when she had interviewed the ladies in Dublin! Now, it was too 
late. 

** And now, eh—ah—Crew, I will call over the names.” 

** Ay, ay, mum.” 

“ First-Officer——” 

At this moment, a whisper warned Leonora not to excite jealousies by giving precedence 
to either cook or stewardess. 

* First-Officers Moriarty and Macfee !” 

“ Here, mum, if you plase !” 

*‘ Here, mem!” 

‘* First-Officer Macfee, your duties lie mainl a aft. Moriarty, you are responsible for the 
cooking. You are both, also, to be ready at all times to help in the working of this yacht. 
There will be two night watches. First-Officer Moriarty will have the first watch, Miss 
Macfee the second, Captain Adair, will you name the watches ? 

Honor swept a searching glance among the crew; a greyhound in pursuit of the flying 
hare ofa smile. It was gone, or it had never been. 


** Bridget sang a 
‘* Here Capting - «+ Pm manin’, mum,” 
ato Lanigan 1” 

ere, if you please, Capting Miss.” 


“You two rill be in Mrs. Moriarty’s watch. Eh—’m—Mary Murtagh!” 
* Yis, yer worship!” 
** Murtagh, I will trouble you to use no police-court reminiscences.” 
** No mum, Captings both, beggin’ the pardins av yer honours.” 
ME ny F Jones!” 


“You will be in Miss Macfee’s watch.” 

Just then a loud noise forward startled everyone. 

“* Drat the baste, it will be afther the crame!” exclaimed First-Officer Moriarty, discipl ne 
alone preventing her from an abrupt secession. 

“* Who is that ?” Honor demanded, with a severity that cloaked a hint of alarm. 

* Plase, Capting Adair, mem, it’s the cat.” 

- Polly, you and bring that cat here.” 

While the cabi anand ieee the ei discussed one 

or two nautical matters pertinent to the of the voyage, till interrupted by the 
one of Polly, red and scratched on her round "et hand hands, with a large black cat. 

** Whose cat is this?” 

There was no answer. Then Miss Macfee spoke. 

“It was just found here, mem He's a stowaway.” 

** An’ if you you plase, Captines, ‘tis for luck the baste is here. A black cat trated well is a 
good crayture to have in the house—I mane, at say.”’ 

**Ts that so, Mrs. Moriarty ?” 

** Tt is indade, Capting Wester.” 

** Then he shall be entered on the ship’s books. Let me see. We'll call him—we'll call 
him ‘ Mephisto.’” 

** Ay, ay, mum 

al — your aie will be to look after the mice.” ; 

broad grin came on board, a that developed into a genial, pet eaten: in 
Mephisto's being suddenly eetksiliy Vales a ance ues artes from the latest addition to 
the yacht’s crew. 

** And now. my lasses, up with the anchor. Miss Macfee, let go the main-sheet. Captain 
Adair, will you be so good as to take the wheel ? no look alive there, and drop that cat! 
Take the flag lying yonder and hoist it. Quick now! 

In a few minutes the anchor was up and made secure. A soft swirl of balmy wind swam 

into the deepening hollow of the maineail ont nik and jib unfurled like wings. sea-bird 

uivered, gently leaned a little to starboard, lided slowly, then more and more swiftly, 

through the frothing blue water, straight for the Endente that disclosed the diamond-fields of 
the sea a mile oceanward. 


Up the channel they sail towards Scotland, and, on their we they are 
caught in a severe gale which prostrates both the captains with mad/-de-mer. 
However, they soon reach Lamlash, where they meet with an adventure. 
Swimming in the bay, they are carried away from their boat by the ane 
current, and are rescued by two gentlemen from a yacht, the Sea Hawk, 
by. This leads to an interchange of visits between which 
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grows somewhat embarrassing ; but the ladies solve the difficulty by slipping 
their anchor in the night and sailing off, only to run almost into the arms of 
their respective husbands. The rest of the book is taken up with their 
many attempts to elude their husbands, and both parties are eventually 
wrecked on the coast of Ireland in a gale, and thus they meet as castaways 
on a rugged shore. : 

* 

There may be more interesting romances than * Zeé/a, but I must frankly 
confess I have not read one that has interested me so much since my /vanhoe 
and Zahsman days. There seems to be nothing wanting in it to carry on the 
reader from page to page, breathlessly ; it is so full of incident, humour, and 
grip. The construction throughout is masterly and without any attempt to 
reproduce the mediaeval languaze of the period in which its events are supposed 
to take place, the atmosphere of the Middle Ages clings about the book and 
gives it that peculiar glamour of which Scott was, perhaps, the greatest master, 
Everything happens as it might reasonably have happened in the grim, old, 
Teutonic stronghold by the Moselle. One sees the characters as clearly as if 
they had been outlined in charcoal, or taken bodily from well-known history ; 
while the unwieldy catapult and cumbrous crossbow seem to be the most 
natural engines of warfare possible, as one reads of them in conjunction with 
the Black Count and the Bishop of Treves. There are no waste places in the 
recital of how the young Emperor, supposed to be crusading, roams through 
his land and falls in love with the ward of the proud and insolent Archbishop, 
who occupies an almost impregnable stronghold on the Moselle ; how, in the 
guise of a certain Count Rodolph, the monarch assists his fair lady to escape 
from her stern guardian’s hands, and take refuge with her uncle, the Black 
Count, in his Castle Thuron, some distance further down the river; how the 
lovers remain there during a two years’ siege, until this is raised by Rodolph 
himself, when he claims Tekla for his bride. It is a fine story, full of pith, 
without a word too much or a character too many. The situations follow each 
other logically ; the fights are realistic and exciting ; and the author has added 
two more creations to the world of fictitious individualities with his admirable 
archers, John Surrey and Roger Kent. ‘The latter are worthy successors to 
Barney Hope, richly humorous and delightfully convincing. We may be 
haunted by a doubt as to the probability of an acute sense of humour ina 
German Emperor of the Middle Ages, even while we are smiling at the many 
bright sayings of the hero, Rodolph; but it requires no great stretch of 
imagination to credit an English archer with that enchanting quality which the 
author of Zek/a possesses in such rare abundance. There can be no doubt 
that Robert Barr has found his true platform ; he has never spoken so firmly 
or with such brilliant effect, and I prophesy for Ze¢é/a a fame that will be neither 
local nor short-lived. We have been rather overdone with romance lately, but 
not romance of this mettle. There will always be room for such books as ZeA/a. 

+ * & 

We hope the success of Zhe Sportsman's Year Bookt will justify the pub- 
lishers in making its issue an annual event. It is a veritable sporting 
“ Whitaker,” and has afforded us more pleasure and profit than any year book 
we have seen for a long time. It is printed and bound in excellent style, and, 
what is of far more importance in a book of this class, the contents are sur- 
prisingly accurate. This, in a volume of over five hundred closely printed pages, 
mainly devoted to dates, records, averages, &c,, is a result on which the editors 
may justly congratulate themselves. In the words of the preface, the book is a 
collection of the rules of the chief English sports and games, with some account 
of the year’s events in each subject. 


; * Tekla, by Robert Barr. 
¢t ‘The Sportsman's Year Book, 1899.” Edited C. S. Colman and A. H. Windsor, 
Lawrence and Baller Lid. 
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The Trail of the Bookworm 


Wuen I expressed, in the December number of the New Century, a fervent 
wish that a worthy successor to the Pageant might arise, I had not seen the first 
issue of the Windmill Quarterly which appears almost as an answer to prayer. 
It is indeed an oasis in the arid desert of our present day literature, which 
threatens more and more to stifle the thirsty soul of the true bookworm. For 
the Windmill, praise the stars! does not cater for the milion. It seems to be 
an honest attempt to revive a correct taste for letters, to stimulate thought and 
imagination. The want of such a magazine has been vaguely felt for a long 
time, a magazine that shall give us pictures instead of illustrations—-a distinction 
with a world of difference. No story ought to need illustrating: its own words 
should call up images to the mind, and the mania nowadays for illustrated papers 
is not only injurious to our mental faculties but positively degrading to literature, 
In the very rare case when a drawing actually expresses the scene it claims to 
represent, it may be useful to dull, unimaginative persons ; but when it fails, as 
it usually does fail altogether, to convey any idea of the author’s intention, 
surely there is nothing to excuse its appearance. A story should be a picture 
in itself, and a picture should be a story in itself ; the two together defeat each 
other. This must be recognised sooner or later, and then, perhaps, we shall 
‘hark back’ to those higher standards which gave us solid reading matter even 
in our lighter periodicals, nutriment for fancy, for brain and heart, instead of the 
puerile stuff we find now, chosen for its capability of being illustrated in a 
manner to catch the eye. I was in a friend’s house recently, and happening to 
take up a pile of magazines (he was member of a magazine club) I found in one 
after the other no less than three full page illustrations of prostrate men with 
their murderers, apparently, standing over them in horrible attitudes of rage or 
despair. Family literature! What is to be the result? We know for a fact 
that lads of to-day refuse to read Dickens, and find Captain Marryatt tame. 
Who wonders, after the sensational rubbish with which they are allowed to stuff 
their minds? 
* * * 

But to return to the Windmill whose January number lies before me in its 
dull-red, artistic cover. It is a generous shillingworth, taking it upon its lowest 
ground, that of quantity for money, which appeals so sweetly to the modern 
mind. One hundred and thirty-seven large pages, including fifteen drawings 
and wood-cuts, many quaint decorations, twenty-two stories, articles and poems, 
a song and a Christmas carol. If this does not beat the record, I am much 
mistaken, but it is not upon its wonderful cheapness, in the ordinary sense, 
that the Windmill depends. The pictures are good—these are ot illustrations, 
please to remark, but pen, pencil, and charcoal drawings, such as we trame and 
hang up in cur drawing-rooms when we do them ourselves !~ the prose is god, 
the poetry is good. Here and there may bea slight evidence of amateurishness. 
for the editor is obviously independent and eclectic, choosing his contrilutors 
on their merits rather than on the market value of their names, but it is always 
clever amateurishness, and there are, besides, stories of great power and literary 
skill, such as one rarely meets with in any of our other magazines. The comedy, 
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A Little Light, by Gautier de Nugent, for example, reminds one irresistibly of 
Maeterlinck ; Of the Fleet Prison, by Paul Creswick, is original and forcible ; 
A Marriage Experiment, by Lilian Street, is extremely well written and full of 
common-sense ; Zhe Devil and the Postman, by Fred Grover, shows a quaint 
humour which lends an old tale a new piquancy. The least valuable of the 
stories are “yom Autumn to Spring, which is spun out unnecessarily, and Zift/e 
Guenn, in which the pathos is too obvious. Both these slender sketches harp 
on the same string ; they are gracefully told, but show no decided fiictional 
talent, and are marred by a touch of sentimentality. The drawings are, in most 
instances, particularly excellent, especially My Zady’s Escort, by Starr Wood ; 
The Solace of Books, by James Thorpe; 4 Halt, by T. M. R. Whitwell; and 
The Fishers, by E. T. Stevenson. The woodcuts are extremely clever. 

In conclusion, I can but urge all lovers of art and literature to save this 
plucky and praiseworthy venture from the fate that generally befalls such efforts. 
The way behind is strewn with dead magazines which have tried to lift them- 
selves from the common garbage of the bookstalls, and it should be our aim to 
preserve the Windmid/ from falling thus untimely on the field. There must be 
enormous expenses connected with the production of so magnificent a magazine, 
and I trust it will meet with the support it justly deserves. Its promoters are 
personally unknown to me, but I here offer them hearty congratulations and best 


wishes. 
* * * 


The author of Wives in Exile* is practically unknown to the world of 
novel readers, for, with the exception of a volume of short stories, this is his 
first serious effort. We are therefore attending the début of a new writer, and 
we must congratulate him on his success. Nothing wins appreciation so speedily, 
nowadays, as originality which is not extravagant. It is easy to be original when 
a writer steps outside the boundary, wide though it is, of probability ; but here, 
imagination is tempered with restraint, with the result that we have a delightful 
book, standing out in the world of books like a tall palm in a dreary desert. 
Its merits are manifold. The dialogue is witty, the descriptions of scenery are 
touched in delicately with a master hand, the plot, though simple, is neatly 
worked out, and throughout the book runs a vein of genuine humour. All 
these qualities augur well for the author’s future, and, if he only escapes the 
great failing of modern writers—viz., the tendency to turn out stories with the 
speed and monotonous precision of a machine, he will be a great acquisition. 

The story is simple, and slight in plot. Mrs. Adair and Mrs. Wester are 
two grass-widows for the time being, their husbands having gone on a little 
jaunt together to England, leaving their wives behind in Ireland. They, too, 
determine to go off and enjoy themselves, so they ask a cousin to charter a 
yacht, and man it with fisherwomen. When the boat comes round, a most 
amusing scene takes place between the two leading women as to their rank, and 
eventually a compromise is arrived at, whereby each rank equal. When the two 
captains step on board, they call over the names of the crew. 


This done, Leonora called upon the crew to come aft. She and Honor stood by the 
compass, whereon a sunray danced a joyous farandole. From a paper in her hands she read 
slowly the names of those who sailed upon the Belle Aurore. 

She was about to begin : 

‘© Men!” 

Then she reflected and thought of “ Lasses.” But she feared Honor’s eyes, the catch in 
Honor’s breath. 

**Crew!”’ she cried. 

*« Ay, ay, mum.” 

‘* Captain Adair and I wish you all well. After you disperse, First-Officer Moriarty will 
serve you all a glass of beer to drink gocd luck to the Belle Aurore.” 

Here an interruption occurred. Miss Macfee took a step forward. 


* Wives in Exile, By Witu1aM Snarp. Cr. 8vo, viii. + 344 pp. 5s, Grant 
Richards, 6 
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** Please, mem, Captain Wester, mem, that is my department, as I’m the stewardess, 
Mrs. Moriarty hands to the food an’ the tea, but, for mysel’, I hae the wines and speerits ia 
ma charge.” 


“ True, true, Macfee.” 
A vague regret was in Mrs. Moriarty’s eyes ; but she restrained herself. If only she had 


made one further stipulation when she had interviewed the ladies in Dublin! Now, it was too 
late. 
“*« And now, eh—ah—Crew, I will call over the names.” 
** Ay, ay, mum.” 
“ First-Officer——” 
At this moment, a whisper warned Leonora not to excite jealousies by giving precedence 
to either cook or stewardess. 

** First-Officers Moriarty and Macfee !”’ 

“ Here, mum, if you plase ! ” 

“ Here, mem!” 


‘* First-Officer Macfee, your duties lie mainly aft. Moriarty, you are responsible for the 
cooking. You are both, also, to be ready at all times to help in the working of this yacht. 
There will be two night watches. First-Officer Moriarty will have the first watch, Miss 
Macfee the second, Captain Adair, will you name the watches ?” 

Honor swept a searching glance among the crew; a greyhound in pursuit of the flying 
hare of a smile. It was gone, or it had never been. 

** Bridget O'Leary !” 

‘*Here Capting . . . I’m manin’, mum,” 

a Lanigan !” 

‘* Here, if you please, Capting Miss.” 

‘€ You two will be in Mrs. Moriarty’s watch. Eh—’m—Mary Murtagh!” 
**Yis, yer worship!” 

** Murtagh, I will trouble you to use no police-court reminiscences.” 

** No mum, Captings both, beggin’ the pardins av yer honours.” 

: Polly Jones!” 


Just then a loud noise forward startled everyone. 

** Drat the baste, it will be afther the crame!” exclaimed First-Officer Moriarty, discipl ne 
alone preventing her from an abrupt secession. 

‘* Who is that ?” Honor demanded, with a severity that cloaked a hint of alarm. 

** Plase, Capting Adair, mem, it’s the cat.” 

** Polly, you go and bring that cat here.” 

While the cabin-girl pursued the es disturber of the peace. the ins discussed one 
er two nautical matters pertinent to the actual beginning of the voyage, till interrupted by the 
return of Polly, red and scraiched on her round fat hands, with a large black cat. 

*¢ Whose cat is this?” 

There was no answer. Then Miss Macfee spoke. 

** Tt was just found here, mem He's a stowaway.” 

** An’ if you plase, Captings, ’tis for luck the baste is here. A black cat trated well is a 
good crayture to have in the house—I mane, at say.”’ 

** Is that so, Mrs. Moriarty ?” 

‘* It is indade, Capting Wester.” 

‘* Then he shall be entered on the ship’s books. Let me see. We'll call him—we’ll call 
him ‘ Mephisto.’” ; 

‘* Ay, ay, mum.” 

“* Mephisto, your duty will be to look after the mice.” ‘ge 

A broad grin came on board, a grin that developed into a genial, all-round laugh when, on 
pena being suddenly punched by Polly, a snappy miaow came from the latest addition to 
the yacht’s crew. 

** And now. my lasses, up with the anchor. Miss Macfee, let gothe main-sheet. Captain 
Adair, will you be so good as to take the wheel? Polly, look alive there, and drop that cat! 
Take the flag lying yonder and hoist it. Quick now!” 

In a few minutes the anchor was up and made secure. A soft swirl of balmy wind swam 
into the deepening hollow of the mainsail. Topsail and jib unfurled like wings. e sea-bird 

uivered, gently leaned a little to starboard, and glided slowly, then more and more swiftly, 
through the frothing blue water, straight for the sun-dazzle that disclosed the diamond-fields of 


the sea a mile ocean’ 


Up the channel they sail towards Scotland, and, on their way, they are 
caught in a severe gale which prostrates both the captains with mal-de-mer. 
However, they soon reach Lamlash, where they meet with an adventure. 
Swimming in the bay, they are carried away from their boat by the ~ 
current, and are rescued by two gentlemen from a yacht, the Sea Hawk, har 
by. This leads to an interchange of visits between the two yachts, which 
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grows somewhat embarrassing ; but the ladies solve the difficulty by slipping 
their anchor in the might and sailing off, only to run almost into the arms of 
their respective husbands. The rest of the book is taken up with their 
many attempts to elude their husbands, and both parties are eventually 
wrecked on the coast of Ireland in a gale, and thus they meet as castaways 
on a rugged shore. 

, * * 

There may be more interesting romances than * Ze/a, but I must frankly 
confess I have not read one that has interested me so much since my /vanhoe 
and Zahsman days. There seems to be nothing wanting in it to carry on the 
reader from page to page, breathlessly ; it is so full of incident, humour, and 
grip. The construction throughout is masterly and without any attempt to 
reproduce the mediaeval languaze of the period in which its:events are supposed 
to take place, the atmosphere of the Middle Ages clings about the book and 
gives it that peculiar glamour of which Scott was, perhaps, the greatest master, 
Everything happens as it might reasonably have happened in the grim, old, 
Teutonic stronghold by the Moselle. One sees the characters as clearly as if 
they had been outlined in charcoal, or taken bodily from well-known history ; 
while the unwieldy catapult and cumbrous crossbow seem to be the most 
natural engines of warfare possible, as one reads of them in conjunction with 
the Black Count and the Bishop of Treves. There are no waste places in the 
recital of how the young Emperor, supposed to be crusading, roams through 
his land and falls in love with the ward of the proud and insolent Archbishop, 
who occupies an almost impregnable stronghold on the Moselle ; how, in the 
guise of a certain Count Rodolph, the monarch assists his fair lady to escape 
from her stern guardian’s hands, and take refuge with her uncle, the Black 
Count, in his Castle Thuron, some distance further down the river; how the 
lovers remain there during a two years’ siege, until this is raised by Rodolph 
himself, when he claims Tekla for his bride. It is a fine story, full of pith, 
without a word too much or a character too many. The situations follow each 
other logically ; the fights are realistic and exciting ; and the author has added 
two more creations to the world of fictitious individualities with his admirable 
archers, John Surrey and Roger Kent. ‘The latter are worthy successors to 
Barney Hope, richly humorous and delightfully convincing. We may be 
haunted by a doubt as to the probability of an acute sense of humour ina 
German Emperor of the Middle Ages, even while we are smiling at the many 
bright sayings of the hero, Rodolph; but it requires no great stretch of 
imagination to credit an English archer with that enchanting quality which the 
author of Zek/a possesses in such rare abundance. There can be no doubt 
that Robert Barr has found his true platform ; he has never spoken so firmly 
or with such brilliant effect, and I prophesy for Zek/a a fame that will be neither 
local nor short-lived. We have been rather overdone with romance lately, but 
not romance of this mettle. There will always be room for such books as Zek/a. 

* * * 

We hope the success of Zhe Sportsman's Year Bookt will justify the pub- 
lishers in making its issue an annual event. It is a veritable sporting 
“ Whitaker,” and has afforded us more pleasure and profit than any year book 
we have seen for a long time. It is printed and bound in excellent style, and, 
what is of far more importance in a book of this class, the contents are sur- 
prisingly accurate. This, in a volume of over five hundred closely printed pages, 
mainly devoted to dates, records, averages, &c., is a result on which the editors 
may justly congratulate themselves. In the words of the preface, the book is a 
collection of the rules of the chief English sports and games, with some account 
of the year’s events in each subject. 


* Tekla, by Robert Barr. 


+ “‘The Sportsman’s Year Book, 1899.” Edited by C. S. Colman and A. H. Windsor. 
Lawrence and Bullen, Lid. 
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We have received Vanity Fair Album* for 1898, a show of sovereigns, 
statesmen, judges, and men of the day, with biographical and critical notices, 
Although this is the thirtieth volume of the Album, it is the first one that has 
come under our notice, and it arouses in us a desire to possess the other 
twenty-nine. Here are, not portraits, not caricatures, but characteristic por- 
trayals of some fifty prominent men of the day, with the pithiest critical notices 
ever penned. In both the pictures (which are coloured), and in the letter- 
press, the desire of the author has been to bring out the salient points of the 
man in character, habit, features, or gait. Amongst others, there are sketches of 
Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, Earl Grey, the Duke of Marlborough, Mr. Justice Bigham, 
Mr. Justice Channell, Mr. Justice Phillimore, Dr. Welldon, Major Esterhazy, 
Canon Eyton, and Captain Wynyard. 

* * > 


Miss May Crommelin has written a novel as full of thrilling adventures 
and hairbreadth escapes as the proverbial egg is full of meat. Divil-may-Caret 
consists of thirty-five chapters, and each chapter has its more or less exciting 
episode. We do not remember that books like this came our way in our 
school-days ; if they had, we are quite sure we should have sworn eternal 
friendship to Miss May Crommelin, for a cleaner and healthier book for boys’ 
reading we cannot imagine. In the very first chapter, the hero, Captain Richard 
Burke, has a hand-to-hand tussle with an escaped convict at Dartmoor. In the 
second chapter, he is horse-whipped by a lady who, in the darkness, supposes 
he is a burglar, and who, later on in the book, becomes his wife. In the fourth 
chapter, he risks his life to save the convict from a frightful death by burning. 
In the sixth chapter, he throws an Irishman (whom he caught bullying a girl) 
over a precipice. And so on through thirty-five chapters of ingenious plot and 
clever writing But it is not fair to give the author’s varied and remarkable 
situations away, so we will leave the reader to go through the adventures for 
himself. 

* * . 

A rather sorrowful little story is Mrs. Mayne Reid’s George Markham 
nor is there a hopeful or joyous note throughout the book. George Markham 
marries, when little more than a boy, a widow with a past. George is innocent 
and knows nothing about the past, nor is he ever enlightened. All the reader 
learns is that the widow has been in love with another man and that she has 
given birth to a child (buried in a little churchyard in France), but who 
the father of the child is we are left to conjecture. The widow is 
rather a shadowy character, but leads poor George an awful life for 
some years. George then decides to take a trip to the States, and, on 
the liner, meets his fate in the form of a beautiful English girl who is 
about to reside in New York with her guardian. Meanwhile, the erewhile 
widow has left her home and entered a Roman Catholic institution, leaving a 
note for her husband informing him that she is henceforth dead to, the world. 
She never returns, but, owing to the state of the English marriage laws, George 
Markham is unable to obtain a dissolution of his marriage, and cannot marry 
Bianche, with whom he is now passionately in love and who is equally devoted 
tohim. Relief, however, comes to the unhappy lovers, but not in the orthodox 
style, and not, we fear, in away which will be appreciated by the average 
novel reader. 


* “The Vanity Fair Album.” By Jehu Junior, Vol. xxx. 1898. Vanity Fair Office. 


¢ ‘* Divil-may-Care, a/éas Richard Burke, sometime Adjutant of the Black Northerners.” 
By May Crommelin. London. F. V. White & Co. 


t‘* George Markham.” A Romance ofthe West. By Mrs. Mayne Reid. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 2s. 6d. 














